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Stereoscopic Visual Instruction 
and Reference 





If it is a fact that the use of STEREOSCOPIC VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION and REFERENCE in special departments of many LIBRARIES 
has been in the opinions of LIBRARIANS of great benefit and help in 
their work, would you not be interested in the reasons they give for 
the success of these Stereograph departments? 

We know of more than 100 LIBRARIANS who have established such 
a STEREOGRAPH DEPARTMENT. One of these departments is NINE 
YEARS OLD and growing every day. Many are four, five and six 
years old. We have never heard of a LIBRARIAN who has established 
a STEREOGRAPH DEPARTMENT in their LIBRARY and discontinued 
it. Is this not a wonderful record? 

We desire to submit our “CUMULATIVE TESTIMONY, INDICAT- 
ING THE VALUE OF THE STEREOGRAPH IN THE LIBRARY,” as 
documentary evidence bearing directly on these points, 

May we tell you how, without expense to your library or obligation 
on your part, you can receive a collection of Stereographs for your 
consideration and approval? . 

If your appropriations are not large, we have a plan by which, at 
the cost of $10.00 per month, you may have thirty days’ use for selec- 
tion and circulation of all the COUNTRIES we publish, and at the end 
of twenty months you will own a very complete library, consisting of 
our best instruments, 12 Travel Tours, which you may select, and a 
Cabinet for holding the Instruments and Tours. 

We have a special line of TRAVEL PHOTOGRAPHS for circulating 
libraries. These may be obtained in any size desired and comprise all 
subjects which we publish. 





WE MANUFACTURE 


Guaranteed Carbon Prints, Whitetone Enlargements and Lantern Slides 
from all stereoscopic subjects which we publish. 


The following books sent upon request: 
The Modern Aladdin—The Science of Stereoscopy in Newspaper Lnglish. 
The 20th Century Way—Describing our Travel Tours, Little Journeys 
and Stereoscopic Instruments. 
Classified Educational Catalog—For the use of Schools and Libraries. 
Public Opinion—Giving the verdict of people of prominence regarding the 
products of our manufacture. 
Tours to All Parts of the World— Numbers and titles of all Stereographs 
we pubiish. 


The H. C. White Co. of New York 


THE MONOLITH 
45 West 34th Street, New York 
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The Social Opportunity of the Pub- 
lic Library* 

Louise Adams, formerly librarian of 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Why should special emphasis be given 
the literature of social subjects in our 
libraries? In response to the demand 
arising from the universal interest in 
such subjects. There is a growing 
conviction that the attitude to labor 
has been unjust, and a stirring of the 
social conscience among those who di- 
rectly or indirectly are the employers 
of labor, while among those upon whom 
the burden of industrial progress bears 


Emma 


most heavily is an unrest born of con- 
victions that progress which demands 


of them their lives .and often their 
wives and their children and gives in 
return but a bare subsistence is not 
progress. 

If one doubts the interest in things 
social, let him watch the faces of the 
packed audiences at meetings where 
social topics are discussed, and listen 
to the intelligent after-talk. Let him 
also note how much space publishers 
and newspapers and magazines are de- 
voting to the treatment of these sub- 
jects and how many books are pub- 
lished along these lines. 

In the great social awakening the 
library cannot stand aloof. There is 
here a new field. Of all good things 
the library has done, the best is yet 
to be. What part can the library play? 
First, co6perate with the social worker. 
What a power for industrial peace if 
the librarian, the educator and the so- 
cial worker should form a triple al- 


*Read before Connecticut library association, 
May 26, 1909. 
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liance! In the group of social workers 
I contend that the librarian belongs— 
because he is a_ librarian—none the 
less because his social work is mainly 
through the medium of the printed 
page. Let the librarian then recognize 
himself as a social worker, and apply 
the same organizing ability to codpera- 
tion with other social workers that he 
has shown in the development of work 
with schools, 

Social workers should address _li- 
brary conferences, and librarians, social 
conferences. There should be commit- 
tees in state and national library asso- 
ciations to consider ways and means 
of forwarding codperation with similar 
associations and social workers. Why 
should there not be a library depart- 
ment in the National conference of 
charities and corrections as well as in 
the National education association? In 
laying the foundation for a broad co- 
operative policy I believe it will be 
necessary to provide social training for 
our future librarians. 

In the meantime, what can the li- 
brarian of the country or suburban 
library do? First, let the individual 
librarian become acquainted with the 
social worker in one’s own community, 
attend popular meetings, and, if she 
can, debating clubs among workingmen. 
Then let us look at our library shelves, 
where the 300’s are, our periodical lists, 
our new book shelves, our files and re- 
ports of social-betterment agencies, and 
then compare what we have hitherto 
thought a generous supply, with the 
space social subjects are occupying in 
modern thought. Stock up with fresh, 
timely books on sociology. Secure the 
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valuable pamphlet literature to be had 
for the asking. See that your periodi- 
cal list is at least proportionately rep- 
resentative of social literature. This 
will be a beginning. If the city’s prob- 
lem is congestion, that of the country 
is the congestion of the city, and the 
opportunity of the country and subur- 
ban librarian is to make her library a 
veritable social center, thus adding one 
more attractive feature to country life. 

In a recent study of a large library 
the following needs, which are appli- 
cable to every large municipal library, 
seemed to me important. Employment 
of a research worker or statistician, 
whose duty it should be to find out 
what the library is actually doing, and 
what it fails to do, at what cost each 
division is maintained, each experiment 
tried, and whether the cost is justified 
by results. Such questions as the re- 


lation of immigration to public libra- 
ries, the extent of foreign element, pre- 
vailing occupations, religions, and so- 


cial customs, political beliefs, etc., would 
be worthy the attention of such a 
worker. Some grasp of these and sym- 
pathy with them must be necessary if 
a library system is to reach its highest 
efficiency. Do the branch librarians 
know the extent of anarchism and the 
active propaganda of socialism in their 
districts? Right or wrong, socialism is 
making headway, and respecting so 
vital a matter, librarians must not be 
ignorant. The best books on socialism 
in languages spoken by the people must 
be provided, and if these are not avail- 
able, who so well able to call attention 
to this need as the librarian? 

The statistician might add to his 
duties those of a staff welfare worker 
and investigate the causes of the large 
number of breakdowns among library 
workers. That this is a matter de- 
manding attention is shown by the fact 
that in the library referred to in 18 
months, 79, almost -19 per cent, re- 
signed, 42 were given indefinite leave 
of absence, three died. Thus 121, or 
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29 per cent, over one-fourth of the 
staff, practically left the service. 

The second need is the establishment 
of a department of social bibliography, 
equipped with the best facilities and 
competently manned. So far the pub- 
lic library has done little in the provi- 
sion of, or making public the literature 
which would aid in the solution of 
social problems. To illustrate, rich as 
is the reference department of the New 
York public library in social literature, 
its bulletins have given scant attention 
to such subjects, though others, for 
example, Mohammedan law, the rela- 
tion of which to present-day conditions 
in New York City is not very obvious, 
are given prominence. Nevertheless, 
this bulletin was published at a cost of 
$3088, exclusive of the time spent in 
editing and proofreading. But when 
Mr Brunére, in his double capacity of 
secretary of the New York Milk com- 
mission and the Commission for the 
Physical welfare of school children, 
questions of vital importance, upon 
which there is extensive literature, 
wished to secure this literature, he 
found it easier to do so by correspond- 
ence with workers than from the li- 
brary, which either did not contain it * 
or had not made it available. With a 
social bibliography all such material in 
whatever form would be at once avail- 
able, and, after its collection for the use 
of the social worker, should be com- 
piled and published in the bulletin. 
Then not only the New York public, 
but other cities, through their libraries, 
would reap the benefit. 

The department of social bibliography 
should contain social literature in all 
forms—books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
clippings, reports, photographs—and all 
this miscellaneous material - should be 
made available by intelligent cataloging 
and classification. The students of that 
social evil, tuberculosis, would find 
their subject fully treated from the 
social side, while if the medical or 
legal side is desired, codperation with 
special medical or legal libraries would 
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secure it. The resources of the main 
library and of the special library should, 
for reference at least, be the resources 
of both. A joint catalog of the special 
libraries in the municipal library and 
the catalog of the books in the munici- 
pal library in which the special library 


is interested, together with a flexible- 


library loan system would secure this. 
The newer profession of social worker 
needs its specialized library or depart- 
ment with large resources at its com- 
mand, flexible in its regulations, and 
characterized by a broad progressive 
policy. 

As a sub-section of this department, 
should be the social work of the 
branches specialized under a supervisor, 
whose duty it would be to secure co- 
operation between each branch and all 
social-betterment agencies in its district, 
direct its social activiites, and adopt its 
literature to neighborhood needs. In 
short, the same organization here as in 
the work with children would make of 
such a branch a true social center. If 
any social exhibit is to be made, tuber- 
culosis or congestion, this supervisor 
would arrange to have each library 
worker see that the library have a sec- 
tion in such an exhibit. As a little 
outside mission work, extra copies of 
back numbers of periodicals and books 
too worn for circulation would be sent 
to prisons, workhouses, hospitals, etc., 
instead of as is now sometimes the 
case, being sold as waste paper. 

Codperation with settlements offer 
great possibilities, yet but few branches 
appear to have any relation with these. 
Some settlements include regular pub- 
lic library work, which raises the ques- 
tion whether it is not better for the 
public library to undertake the charge 
of a new library than the settlement, 
or, if a neighborhood already has a 
library, is it wise for the settlement to 
undertake special library work? The 
meeting together of the settlement 
worker and the librarian would reg- 
ulate this. Again, in codperation with 
the district secretary of the Charity 


organization society are possibilities. 
As it is impossible for the librarian to 
come into as close contact with her 
people as can the social worker, she 
should seek whenever possible to use 
the latter’s more intimate knowledge. 

These are but examples of codpera- 
tion such as would arise from the es- 
tablishment in our large city libraries 
of a library research department and 
department of social bibliography, with 
its sub-section of branch social work. 
Once established the movement would, 
I believe, become national, spreading as 
has organized work with schools. 

Every city has its peculiar civic and 
social problems, and to aid in their 
solution the tax-supported public library 
must do its part, and in so doing enter 
upon the splendid opportunity awaiting 
it to take a more vital part in the city’s 
life and in the larger life of the na- 
tion. 





3ibliographia botanica is the title of 
a catalog gf books on botany issued by 
Junk, Kur- 


the antiquarium of W. 
fiirstendamm 201, Berlin. It quotes 
the more important part of the books 
in stock with Mr Junk’s firm, and con- 
tains, in addition, a very valuable ap- 
paratus of annotation, of interest 
equally to the botanist, the librarian 
and the bookseller. It is an unusual 
production, exemplifying the work of 
the modern school of continental book- 
sellers where book trade is combined 
with knowledge of books, their value 
in business, their commercial history 
and their fates from economic points 
of view. This feature of the present 
catalog is admirably brought forth in 
the running annotations, and in a well- 
written preface (p. 2-15) Mr Junk 
sums up his experience with botanical 
literature. As a bibliographical trade- 
catalogue this one—No. 33 in Junk’s 
issues, and an edition on writing paper, 
bound in cloth, is furnished for one 
mark—is worthy of an earnest study 
on the part of librarians, and of a 
brotherly appreciation from bibliogra- 
* phers, 












































































Municipal Civil Service in Libraries* 
Judson T. Jennings, librarian, Public library, 
Seattle, Wash. 

(Concluded.) 

Disadvantages : 

If I were to tabulate the objections 
to civil service as applied to libraries, I 
would list them under four different 
heads: 

1) Geographical limitation, 

2) Impossibility of removal, 

3) Examination not a_ satisfactory 
test. 

4) Waste of time. 

The absurdity of the geographical 
limitation which requires us to appoint 
residents of Seattle ought to be appar- 
ent at a glance. Under such rules a 
government department at Washington 
may select from the entire country, a 
state department from the state only, 
and a city department from residents 
of its own city. The state department 
is at a disadvantage, since it cannot 
compete with a government department 
for good assistants unless they happen 
to reside in that particular state, while 
the city is hopelessly handicapped when 
it wishes to fill positions for which 
special training is required and_ for 
which the number of desirable candi- 
dates is very limited. This residence 
rule is probably more burdensome to a 
library than to any other city depart- 
ment because of the limited number of 
trained or experienced library workers. 
There is ordinarily only one library in 
each city, and that library usually has 
already on its staff those residents who 
are experienced in library work and 
who want positions. The number of 
library schools is also limited as com- 
pared to the number of other special 
schools. If the city wishes to employ 
an engineer, or a clerk, or a policeman, 
or a fireman, or an architect, there are 
plenty to choose from, right here in 
Seattle. This is not true of the library. 
To be sure, the civil service regulations 
permit the commission to waive the 





*A brief prepured in behalf of a bill to exempt 
the public library from the civil service system 
in Seattle. The bill was finally passed. 
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residence rule when in their judgment 
it is necessary. But how can they be 
expected to have judgment in such .a 
matter, since they are not familiar with 
the detail of the work required? Our 
commission, when asked to waive the 
rule recently, for four positions where 
properly qualified residents were not 
obtainable, granted the request for two 
and declined for the other two. Yet a 
year and a half ago they waived the 
rule on one of the positions, which in 
this case they declined. The second 
position was a confidential one, the 
kind for which commissions usually 
waive, not only residence qualifications, 
but examination as well. 

But suppose the rule is waived, what 
happens? The imported assistant is 
required to pass the examination after 
she arrives, sometimes after working 
for six months. If for any reason she 
fails to pass it or is beaten by some 
other unexpected candidate who hap- 
pens to be more glib at written exam- 
inations, then she loses her position. 
Having persuaded her to give up a 
position elsewhere in order to come to 
Seattle, the librarian is now under 
moral obligation to take care of such 
an assistant and to find work for her 
elsewhere. Under such conditions, I 
need hardly tell you it is difficult to 
persuade good candidates to relinquish 
positions elsewhere to come here and 
take chances. To my mind, this resi- 
dence restriction is only another kind 
of spoils system. In this rule the 
citizen practically says, “We pay the 
salaries, we ought to get the jobs.” 
Like many other phases of civil serv- 
ice, especially the -restrictions on re- 
moval, its real result is the protection 
of the employe, not the improvement of 
the service. Any rule intended to im- 
prove the service would permit us to 
compete with other libraries in the 
open market for the best assistant our 
salaries could secure. 

The second difficulty, and perhaps a 
more serious one, is the impossibility 
of removing an employe except for 
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charges of a most flagrant nature. 
When an assistant is removed, charges 
in writing must be filed with ‘the civil 
service commission by the librarian. 
The discharged employe then has the 
right of appeal to the commission 
within 10 days. A trial is then held at 
which the librarian and members of the 
library board and library staff must 
appear as witnesses. The evidence is 
heard and judged by men who know 
little or nothing about library work and 
to whom the finer qualities of charac- 
ter and personality that count for suc- 
cess in library work have little or no 
weight. 

If the appeal is sustained, the em- 
ploye is reinstated and the last condi- 
tion of that library is worse than the 
first. We cannot afford to take such 
chances. No self-respecting man wishes 
to prefer charges or give testimony 
against a woman in such a trial. The 


scandal and newspaper notoriety inci- 
dent to such a proceeding would injure 


the institution. An illustration of this 
is the case of four library assistants 
recently under trial before the Los An- 
geles civil service commission. [Except 
for this right of appeal it would be 
possible for the librarian to remove in- 
competent or undesirable assistants 
quietly and without upsetting the whole 
library and staff. The employes know 
they are safe, and that fact alone, in 
many cases, destroys efficiency and pro- 
motes laziness and insubordination. In 
my opinion it is poor business judgment 
to place a man in charge of a number 
of employes and expect to hold him 
responsible for results unless those em- 
ployes are strictly accountable to him 
not only for their work but for their 
tenure of office. This point can be 
appreciated fully only by those who 
have actually had the direction and con- 
trol of a large force of people. Re- 
sponsibilty and authority. go hand in 
hand, and without one it is useless to 
expect the other. If, given this au- 
thority, his administration fails, the 
place to begin correction is at the top 
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and not at the bottom, as civil service 
tries to do. 

The third difficulty is that a written 
examination is a very poor test of 
efficiency. Many people can give a 
good account of themselves in such 
tests, but afterward prove to be very 
poor and inefficient assistants. On the 
other hand, many industrious and _ re- 
liable employes are very much at a 
loss when they try to write or tell of 
their work. A written examination does 
not touch the qualifications of charac- 
ter, personality, industry, gumption, in- 
tegrity and tact. Such considerations 
are of vital importance in any educa- 
tional work, and if they are lacking the 
work must be to a great extent a fail- 
ure. Under the civil service system, the 
appointing officer is often required to 
appoint candidates against his better 
judgment, simply because they are on 
the civil service eligible list. This has 
happened under the present and also 
under the preceding administration, 
where the librarian has decided against 
a_candidate on general grounds of in- 
efficiency or undesirable personality, but 
has been forced to appoint such as- 
sistants simply because they passed a 
very easy civil service examination. 

Mr Fletcher emphasized this point in 
his testimony before the joint commit- 
tGe: 

“Patrons of a library knowing something 
of books and how to use them are impa- 
tient of every detail of a library’s ‘system 
which seems mechanical, and cspecially dis- 
like to be served by unintelligent and stupid 
attendants. They feel that there should be 
available to them the services of some one 
competent to understand their needs and 
able, in the shortest time possible, to pro- 
cure for them what they need. In my 
judgment, this is only a reasonable expecta- 
tion, consequently I favor the employment 
of a_ sufficient number of intelligent and 
trained assistant librarians, at whose hands 
whatever the library has of catalog or bib- 
jographic apparatus will be readily placed 
at the service of readers and always sup- 
plemented by a quick-witted intelligence and 
by the ready use of wide knowledge. A 
desidcratum in the organization of the work- 
ing force of such a library is that it should 
be, so far as possible, composed of intelli- 
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gent men and women, capable. of giving aid 
and direction to readers and inquirers.”: 

The fourth objection is that the sys- 
tem wastes time through an unlimited 
amount of correspondence and _inter- 
change of blanks and “red tape” with 
the civil service commission. While we 
are manipulating this machinery, it fre- 
quently happens that some other library 
not handicapped by civil service se- 
cures the good assistant whom we were 
trying to engage. 

In order to discover to what extent 
municipal civil service is applied to the 


principal public libraries in the United 


States, we recently sent a list of 25 
questions to each of 53 different li- 
braries. These 53 libraries included all 
in cities of over 100,000 population, as 
well as all we know to be under mu- 
nicipal civil service, and a few smaller 
libraries because of their reputation for 
good management or because they were 
near Seattle. The answers to these 
questions show that of these 53 public 
libraries only nine are controlled by 
municipal civil service, eight of the 
nine report unsatisfactory results, al- 
though only four of them are under as 
rigid restrictions as the Seattle public 
library was. None of the nine take 
high rank among libraries. Several of 
them are planning to substitute internal 
for municipal civil service. The Brook- 
lyn public library and the Queensbor- 
ough public library, two well-managed 
institutions, have already made this 
change. On the other hand, in 19 other 
cities (of the 53 mentioned above), 
where the cities are themselves under 
municipal civil service, the library is 
exempted, and in these cities, notably 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, the libraries 


take high rank. 


The following extracts from the re- 
plies to our questionaire seem to be 
worth quoting: 


Grand Rapids answers: “Believe it highly 
desirable that the city should get the best 
material possible for workers in the library, 
regardless of whether they are residents at 
the time of appointment or not. Aftcr they 
. . + are appointed they become resi- 
dents.” 


In many cities, intention to become a 
resident is accepted, and some of the 
best-managed libraries answered that 
residents were preferred, “‘other things 
being equal.” 

In Boston, where a thorough sys- 
tem of internal civil service prevails, 
the librarian, assistant librarian, _li- 
brarian’s secretary, auditor and heads 


of departments are exempt from any | 


examination whatever. 

The same is true in Brooklyn; even 
in New Haven, where the library is 
under municipal civil service, these 
special positions are not only exempt 
from any residential rule, but from any 
examination. 

There are but seven libraries in the 
country which reported that they did 
not exempt any class of assistants from 
examination: Butte, Chicago, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Jersey City, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans; the Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis and Milwaukee exempt the librarian. 

Of the nine libraries under munici- 
pal civil service, two (Milwaukee and 
New Haven) put the right of removal 
into the hands of the librarian. Two 
more (Duluth and Everett) never had 
up the question of removal. Four (Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, New Orleans and 
Seattle) give assistants the right of ap- 
peal to the civil service commission. 
This point is not reported on by Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr Hill, of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, formerly under civil service, 
states (Portland conference A, L. A,, 


1905, pp. 164-165): 


“As a general thing, a position under 
civil service is nothing more than a pre- 
mium upon incompetency. It is a compara- 
tively easy matter to get a person into the 
service, but a very difficult one to get rid 
of that same individual; contrariwise, it is 
difficult to get a competent person in and 
it is very easy sometimes to get that same 
person out.” 


Purd B. Wright of St Joseph, Mo., 
quoted in Library Journal: 


“Finally, that iack of power to discharge 
or discipline, except after tedious trial, 
forced the retention of people who had lost 
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their usefulness, or who, for different 
causes, had become a serious detriment to 
the department. A power or _ protecting 
clause or body behind which one may hide 
is always taken advantage of by the dis- 
organizer, the lazily inclined, and those with 
lack of energy or ambition, and the vicious.” 


On Dec. 17, 1908, there appeared in 
the Oregon Journal a statement by 
O. I. McPherson, for over three years 
the secretary of the civil service com- 
mission of that city. He is very em- 
phatic in denouncing the rule which 
prevents the removal of an unsatisfac- 
tory employe except after one or more 
trials. He is quoted as saying: 


“One of the sections of the civil service 
rules that is badly in need of revision is 
that relating to the discharge of 
employes under civil service. I do 
not believe that civil service rules should 
be abolished, but they should be amended 
so as to remove objectionable features. 
There should be no question about giving 
the head of a department the right to judge 
the efficiency of the service performed by 
the subordinates under him. In mak- 
ing rules to govern the civil service, the 
question as to whether the rule will im- 
prove or impair the service should be 
paramount to any question as to the rights 
of employes under that system. To get 
efficient service, the rules should be so 
framed that the executive shall be the 
judge, and the sole judge, as to whether 
an employe is performing his duties prop- 
erly and efficiently. When a person takes 
an examination and passes, he has merely 
demonstrated his fitness for a trial in a 
position under the civil service, and he is 
not necessarily, as some seem to think, en- 
titled to be pensioned by the city for the 
rest of his life on account thereof. After 
a man has passed, he often proves to be 
utterly worthless for the position for which 
he was examined.” 


New Orleans reported in answer to 
our questionaire: 

“Difficult to remove. Trial before a civil 
service commission, but sympathy for a 


woman employe would make it almost im- 
possible to discharge her.” 


Los Angeles is experiencing the truth 
of the answer sent us last summer: 


“Civil service is a hopeless handicap. 
To remove an assistant who is lazy or 
stupid, we would have to make practically 
a criminal trial of it and blast the young 
woman’s life and reputation forever. Inci- 
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dentally, with a saffron hue of newspaper, 
this would precipitate a library scandal 
which would hurt the institution in use- 
fulness.” 

New York City answers: 


“There is absolutely no politics connected 
with any appointment in the New York 
public library. We have full liberty to get 
the best assistance we can at the salaries 
available.” 

Los Angeles is experiencing a library 
scandal just now. 

In seeking remedies for these abuses, 
four courses suggest themselves: 

1) To secure modifications in the 
present civil service rules that will 
eliminate residence qualifications for all 
technical library positions, and that will 
authorize the librarian and library board 
to remove undesirable or incompetent 
or mediocre assistants without appeal 
to the civil service commission. Im- 
portant positions, such as heads of de- 
partments, children’s librarians, catalog- 
ers, branch librarians, etc., might be 
removed from the competitive list, such 
positions to be filled by the librarian 
from candidates who meet certain de- 
fined standards of education, training 
and experience. The possibility of 
changing civil service rules, however, 
is so unlikely, and the difficulties that 
can be removed in that way are so few, 
that it is necessary to find some other 
solution of the problem. 

2) The second suggestion is to se- 
cure amendments to the city charter 
that will in effect substitute an internal 
service system for municipal civil serv- 
ice. This may also be difficult since 
the newspaper discussion attendant upon 
such amendments would probably stir 
up other city departments. 

3) The third solution is to incorpo- 
rate the library or the library board 
by an act of the state legislature, as 
has been done in the Brooklyn public 
library and the Queensborough public 
kibrary. In Boston, also, “The trustees, 
although appointed by the mayor, are, 
as a body, a corporation.” This would 
also open the way for the substitution 
of an internal civil service system. 
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4) By securing an amendment to the 
state law which will define sharply the 
duties of librarian and trustees with 
regard to the employment and dis- 
missal of library assistants. Such a 
state law would almost necessarily 
supersede the civil service rules of a 
city charter. 

A serious drawback to efficient serv- 
ice in any public library is the impos- 
sibility, under municipal civil service, 
of securing the best assistants and of 
removing those that are least efficient. 
To my mind this is a serious drawback. 
In any institution or organization em- 
ploying a large number of people, the 
selection of those employes is the most 
important single item in the manager’s 
duties. If he is to be held responsible 
for results, he must have authority to 
make such selections without limita- 
tions of red tape, especially without re- 
ferring the matter to an outside body 
having no knowledge of the problem 
and not directly interested. 

The establishment of several good li- 
brary schools during the last 20 years 
has developed a corps of trained library 
assistants, entirely removed from _poli- 
tics, that is rapidly improving the li- 
brary service of the country. If any 
library is to keep pace’ with those of 
other cities, it must be able to compete 
with them in the open market for the 
best training its salaries will secure. 
This is not possible under a civil service 
commission, even though it grants the 
library board such favors as it deems 
consistent with civil service rules. 

Internal civil service, entirely within 
the control of the library, is heartily 
commended by the libraries at Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Grand Rapids and 
other cities, as eliminating political in- 
fluence and undesirable applicants, and 
as being very successful in securing for 
library service the right kind of people. 





“You will be what you will to be; 
Let failure find its false content 
In that poor word, ‘environment,’ 

But spirit scorns it, and is free.” 


Arranging Pamphlets* 
J. M. Cochrane, State library, Augusta, Me. 


The arrangement of pamphlets is a 
difficult matter to decide. If they are 
kept separate from the books, there is 
the inconvenience of location to be con- 
sidered—the difficulty of learning the 
entire resources of the library on any 
subject. But if they are kept with 
the books in the same class, there is 
the untidy appearance of the shelves 
to be considered, for whoever knew a 
pamphlet to stay where it was placed? 
They are always half off the shelf, or 
on the floor, or jammed in behind or 
under the books. This does not tend, 
by the way, to improve the condition 
of the pamphlets. Worse than these 
bad habits is the trick that thin, small 
pamphlets have of slipping in between 
the pages of some book, where they 
remain securely hidden from the search- 
er’s eye until chance discovers their 
lurking place. 

Probably every librarian has his own 
ideas about the most practical way of 
arranging pamphlets. At the Maine 
state library, it has always been the 
custom to catalog all pamphlets, and 
the following plans of arrangement 
have been tried. 

By the first method the pamphlets 
were cataloged and placed on the 
shelves with the books. In the second 
place the experiment was tried of 
binding pamphlets together just as they 
came. The resulting miscellaneous vol- 
umes were given the Dewey number 
for General essays, with the addition 
of the letters A, B, C, etc., to distin- 
guish separate volumes. This plan was 
not carried very far, on account of the 
great expense of binding. By the third 
plan of arrangement, the pamphlets 
were put into boxes or pamphlet cases 
as they are called. These cases are 
about the size of an ordinary octavo 
volume and will contain from three or 
four to.a dozen pamphlets, according 
to thickness. There are sometimes 


*Read before the Maine library association, 
Nov. 16, 1908, 
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quarto pamphlets, which have to be 
forced reluctantly into the case, but it 
does not seem best to have the cases 
larger. These pamphlet cases were 
kept together on separate shelves and 
numbered in regular order as_ they 
were filed. The pamphlets were cat- 
aloged like books, but instead of being 
given the Dewey number and Cutter 
author-mark, there was written on the 
card, for instance, P. C. 16-5, meaning 
the fifth pamphlet put into the six- 
teenth pamphlet case. The inconven- 
ience of this plan—of having the pam- 
phlets on any subject so far from the 
books in the same class—soon became 
apparent, and the present plan of ar- 
rangement was decided upon. 

The pamphlet cases, containing pam- 
phlets on any subject, are now kept on 
the shelf with the books in the same 
class, but they are put after all the 
books having that class number. For 
example, all the pamphlets numbered 
973 are put into cases numbered 973 
rT. G @ fF. C. a ee FP. C. 5, onl 
on, and come after the books num- 
bered 973.9, and just before those num- 
bered 974. Each pamphlet, however, 
has its full Dewey number and Cutter 
author-mark, written in pencil in the 
upper left-hand cornet of the cover, 
with the number of the pamphlet case 
in addition, and in ink on the label 
affixed to the lower left-hand corner. 
For example, 973.77 H86 P. C. 3. 
This is done because it was thought 
that some future librarian might wish 
to distribute the pamphlets in strict ac- 
cordance with the decimal classification, 
and it would then be very convenient 
to find the pamphlets all minutely clas- 
sified. The Dewey number and Cutter 
author-mark are written in the .usual 
place on the catalog card, and a few 
lines below, the letters P. C. or P. C. 


. 2, as the case may be, are added. 


There is one difficulty in this way of 
arranging pamphlets, and that is to de- 
cide when a pamphlet is a pamphlet and 
when it is not a pamphlet, but a paper- 
covered book. No satisfactory defini- 


tion of a pamphlet has yet been evolved 
at. the State library. The librarian 
gave us the definition that a pamphlet 
is a pamphlet if it won’t stand up, but 
that a pamphlet ceases to be a pamphlet 
when it will stand alone. In practice, 
however, this rule does not work well. 
Any suggestions for a good, working 
definition will be gratefully received! 
We have found it best to do what is 
most convenient in each particular case. 
If there is a series of campaign docu- 
ments, for instance, of which part of 
the numbers are bound and part are in 
pamphlet form, it seems best to keep 
them together in chronological order, 
instead of taking out the pamphlets, and 
putting them into cases after all the 
books in the series. 

To summarize, the advantages of 
this plan of arrangement for pamphlets 
over other plans that have been tried 
are: 

1) Neater appearance of the shelves. 

2) Better preservation of the pam- 
phlets. 

3) Greater convenience of reference 
in ascertaining the resources of the 
library on any subject, 





A Missionary Field 


If the truth were told, most young 
American men are not especially in- 
teresting. They do not keep up their 
reading. They have a national ob- 
tundity when :t comes to music, to 
art, to literature; nor do many of them 
take any of these things at all seriously. 
The young among them are not good 
conversationalists. Our cleverest men 
are monologists pure and simple. They 
lecture admirably. They are born ora- 
tors along modified lines. They are 
inevitable story-tellers. None of this 
is conversation; and women like con- 
versation, like its courtesies, which at 
least pretend a little interest when 
their turn comes in the game. Knowl- 
edge of people and affairs outside our 
own country pricks more than one bub- 
ble about our young men.—Anna A. 
Rocers, in the June’ Aflantic. 
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Work with Clubs* 
Katherine A. Chipman, librarian, Public library, 
Anderson, Ind. 

While the work with clubs is one of 
the important departments of the insti- 
tution, bringing to it those who desire 
knowledge, and not mere entertainment, 
and whose influence for self-culture is 
ever widening, whose demands consti- 
tute an important factor in building 
and rounding out the different classes 
of literature, the club membership is 
also one of the most delightful to 
serve. They are so grateful for any 
small service rendered and so appre- 
ciative, even though the efforts put 
forth for their assistance are unsuc- 
cessful, that the work indeed becomes 
a pleasure. 

Most of the program committees of 
the different clubs meet at the library 
to make out their programs for the 
year. Sometimes they invite us to 
meet with them, and ask for sugges- 
tions and assistance in making up the 
list of topics. We are making a col- 
lection of topics in book form in 
groups of kindred subjects, or single 
entries, under different countries, or 
any arrangement that would probably 
make an interesting meeting. These 
are accompanied by all the references 
to be found in the books or magazines 
in the library. We also have a collec- 
tion of topics, with the references, on 
cards. These are made up mostly in 
the work with new books, or in pre- 
paring the magazines for the reading 
rooms; a chapter in a book, or an arti- 
cle in a magazine may be just the ma- 
terial that will be needed at a busy 
time, or may be used for a number on 
a program, and thus serve two pur- 
poses. By having a supply of cards 
at hand when using the books or mag- 
azines many valuable references can 
be added to the collection. Not in- 
frequently patrons find that their own 
libraries contain the books from which 
their references are furnished, and 
which would not have been brought 


*Read before Indiana library association, 1907. 


out but for our search. Often the in- * 


dexes to magazines will show where 
material can be found in their own 
periodicals. 

We keep on file all the club programs 
given us from year to year, and any 
additional ones that can be gotten from 
other places. Frequently programs can 
be found in the newspapers, these are 
cut out and placed with the program 
collection. The Chautauquan and the 
Bay View Magazines contain good pro- 
grams, and have been used to some 
extent by the clubs. 

The book of topics, the topics on 
cards, and the club programs of previ- 
ous years may all be used by the pro- 
gram committees who desire to do so. 
They may be used at the library or 
taken home, whichever is most con- 
venient for the borrower; occasionally 
the book of topics has been loaned to 
out-of-town clubs for program sugges- 
tions. 

Very often the new members in the 
clubs will be appointed on the program 
committee in their first season, and 
naturally at first are somewhat at a 
loss how to proceed. These lists gen- 
erally give them a start, and will some- 
times suggest other subjects which will 
prove acceptable for papers, and thus 
lighten, in some degree, the task of 
getting out the year’s work. 

By keeping the old programs con- 
venient for consultation, the chance of 
assigning topics which have been used 
before is obviated, and it is worth 
while to preserve if for no other pur- 
pose than to prevent repetitions oc- 
curring in this respect. Often the mat- 
ter in one club program can be used 
by another, or gathered from two or 
three, hence, it is a great advantage for 
them to have as many as possible from 
which to make selections. 

We ask the different clubs to give us 
their programs as soon as they are 
printed, and if handed in before their 
season of work begins we try to find 
all the information possible upon each 
topic before it is needed. 
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A thorough search is made in the 
books, taking one subject at a time, and 
if nothing pertaining to it can be found, 
we hunt among the publishers’ lists and 
other lists, for anything approximating 


the subject, sending directly to the pub-. 


lisher for any publication which, in 
our opinion, may possibly bear on the 
subject. 

We are allowed to spend a certain 
amount of money for books that are 
needed in reference work of current 
interest. This has been a wonderful 
help sometimes in enabling us to sup- 
ply demands that we otherwise could 
not have done. It is generally bet- 
ter to send directly to the publishers 
for a hurried order, as the dealer, not 
always realizing the urgency of the 
case, may procrastinate, obtaining the 
book only when too late to be available 
for the purpose desired. 

In one instance we were able to as- 
sist, in a pressing emergency, a person 
who had put off the preparation of her 
paper until the time for it was almost 
due. Failing to find sufficient material 
in the library for her, we sent a rush 
order to the publisher, with the result 
that in three days’ time after the re- 
quest for the reference was made, a 
book furnishing sufficient material on 
the subject had been received from the 
publishers, cataloged, the cards placed 
in the cabinet, the book placed in the 
hands of the woman, and her paper 
appeared on schedule time. 

On another occasion, a certain novel, 
not in the library, was called for by a 
patron who wanted it for a_ review. 
Learning that the lady intended re- 
maining at the library a short time to 
do some other work, we requested that 
a call again be made at the desk be- 
fore leaving. We immediately sent to 
one of the book stores, and, by good 
fortune, the book happened to be in 
stock, and by the time the individual 
was ready to go the book was ready 
also, and she departed with it all uncon- 
scious of our sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance. 
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Of course, we are not always suc- 
cessful in finding books that will an- 
swer the purposes of our patrons, nor 
can we order every book called for, 
but by this wise provision on the part 
of the committee we can accomplish 
much more in this way than we could 
before we were allowed this _privi- 
lege. 

After our examination of the books, 
we take the periodicals next, using the 
indexes to periodicals. First, under 
the direct subject, then all the cross- 
references and kindred titles in turn. 
If nothing can be found in the maga- 
zines belonging to the library, but are 
discovered in any outside publications, 
we send for the single numbers in 
which they appear. But if listed in 
any of our periodicals the volume of 
which is incomplete, we get the whole 
volume, which in due time is bound 
and serves toward the completion of 
our files. The single numbers can be 
exchanged to good advantage with 
other libraries or magazine dealers. 

All references found in books and 
magazines are entered on cards, under 
the different subjects, each club’s work 
filed by itself and alphabetically ar- 
ranged. They are easy to handle when 
the references are called for: and at 
the end of the season they are placed 
in boxes to become a part of the offi- 
cial catalog. 

We also have a clipping collection, 
arranged alphabetically, which  fre- 
quently helps out with book reviews and 
current events. When desired we allow 
club members to take more than one 
book to a card, and sometimes permit 
them to borrow the magazines for a 
short length of time. 

We are more than willing to render 
these slight services to so intelligent 


- and appreciative body of workers, not 


only because of the pleasure it affords 
ys to contribute our mite toward the 
general advancement of womankind, 
but also on account of the great meas- 
ure of profit accruing to ourselves as 
a result of our literary researches. 
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The Value of the ‘Study Reference 
Work in Public Schools 
H. Ralph Mead, University of California 


The value of a study of reference 
work is never in doubt to those who 
have observed how entirely at sea a 
student is on entering the college or 
university library for the first time if 
he has had no experience in reference 
work in his public school days. As 
the basis of this discussion two ques- 
tions seem of primary importance: 1) 
What are the essentials to be: taught 
in such reference work, and 2) what 
are the qualifications desirable in the 
person directly responsible for such in- 
struction. 

Whether the student intends to en- 
ter college or go out into the school of 
life it is of inestimable value that he 
master the three fundamental essentials 
of reference work: 1) The use of 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, 2) prac- 
tical knowledge of periodical indexes, 
and 3) a working knowledge of: the 
card catalog, especially: the dictionary 
catalog, as that form has many advan- 
tages and is more easily understood by 
the average mind. 

English is a widely taught and gen- 
erally required subject in the public 
school, and I take it that it is in con- 
nection with those courses that the 
fundamentals of reference work can be 
more easily taught. I might mention 
here two aspects of English work— 
public speaking and debating; in con- 
nection with the former have the stu- 
dents make use of the dictionary and 
encyclopedia and report in such a way 
that one feels they understand the set- 
ting and meaning of the piece to be 
spoken, and in connection with the 
latter the use of periodical indexes and 
card catalogs can be made of practical 
use in looking up the subject. In this 
way the teacher of English and the 
librarian codperate, the one creating a 
need which the other supplies. 

We live in a practical age and unless 
some practical application can at. once 
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be made of the principle involved it is 
likely to be forgotten when needed, and 
furthermore, unless one sees some im- 
mediate object or benefit to be gained 
it is not so easy to get work accom- 
plished with good results. So it is de- 
sirable to set before the student work 
that will of necessity require practical 
experience along the lines suggested. 

Concerning the technical qualifica- 
tions of a librarian they have already 
been well discussed, so I will merely 
call attention to one that I wish to 
emphasize, namely, the ability to make 
a good workable dictionary catalog and 
put it to practical use. In these days 
of cooperation in cataloging to my mind 
the trend of development ought to be 
along the lines of increased subject 
references and full contents on cards, 
rather than exhaustive search after full 
names; a too slavish following of a 
bibliographic rule tends to detract 
from that service which is properly due 
the public. 

Other qualifications I deem of the 
greatest importance, but they are chiefly 
of the “personal element” nature. The. 
value of tact we all realize, and what 
I especially desire to bring before you 
is the value of personal contact with 
students; abstract teaching too often 
falls by the wayside, but a specific il- 
lustration just at the point where a 
student can make some practical use 
of it is of untold benefit; the librarian 
needs to be ever alert to grasp as many 
such opportunities as possible. It is 
urgent that the librarian possess those 
special qualifications, tact, alertness, 
and knowledge of human nature, so as 
to meet and carry to its greatest use- 
fulness the desire or need created by 
the teacher of English, or otherwise 
aroused, for a further knowledge of 
books. 

Further, a broad general knowledge 
and in particular a wide acquaintance 
with books will enable a librarian of 
tact to make many suggestions, as he 
comes in contact with students, that 
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will direct their reading into wider and 
more useful channels, 

The value of such reference work, 
having two chief ends in view: 1) 
To instruct in the fundamentals of ref- 
erence work in order that the stu- 
dent may become self-reliant and inde- 
pendent, and 2) to direct and broaden 
the general knowledge of the student 
as occasion arises, having at all times 
due care not to seem to be forcing any- 
thing upon the student, is undeniable; 
such work I take it cannot but be of 
untold benefit. 

For whether one goes into some pro- 
fession, to college, or into some indus- 
trial activity, occasion will arise where 
he will have need to consult books and 
libraries; if he is able to do so with 
facility, with ease, and with results he 
will appreciate the value of his refer- 
ence work in -the public school and ex- 
tol as a benefactor the one who guided 
him in that work. 





How to Judge Novels 


Edwin L. Shuman, literary editor of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, delivered 
an address on “How to judge novels” 
before the April meeting of the Chi- 
cago library club. As Mr Shuman’s 
ideas are shortly to be embodied in a 
book on the same topic a general state- 
ment of his main thought may be of 
interest to librarians. 

In trying to formulate a series of 
valid literary tests that can be applied 
by all classes of readers Mr Shuman 
makes the test of interest his starting 
point. “The first thing to ask of any 
book is that it shall interest you. The 
next thing is to judge the quality of 
that interest.” He holds that there 
are only three possible ways of judging 
a book—by the impression it makes 
on the reader, by the standards of ex- 
pert authority, and by the objective 
qualities of the book itself. His 
method is to combine all three and 
apply them to the various elements of 
the book to be judged. 

Applying these principles to the most 
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complicated of literary forms, the 
novel, Mr Shuman divides all fiction 
into six main elements—the characters, 
action, plot, setting, style and spirit. 
Of these the most important are the 
characters and action, and his lecture 
was devoted chiefly to an analysis of 
the qualities which these must exhibit 
in good fiction. After dissecting the 
plot of a dramatic novel he said: 
“You will find that in every novel 
of the first rank the author has used 
the various incidents not only for their 
own interest, but chiefly to reveal some 
trait of the characters, just as Lincoln 
used to tell a humorous anecdote to 
clinch an argument. The highest ideal 
of technique, in fact, is that which shapes 
the incidents so that they both reveal 
character and advance the plot at the 
same time. In structural skill of this 


‘kind some of the novelists of the pres- 


ent day are unequaled even by the 
great masters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The speaker contended that the 
legitimate aim of the novelist is to pro- 
duce, not a copy of real life, but the 
illusion of life in a well-organized lit- 
tle world bounded by the theme he has 
chosen. By the unity and symmetry 
of this little world the constructive 
merits of the story may be judged, and 
the main point in determining this 
unity will be found in the proper rela- 
tions of the characters to each other. 

But the most vital of all require- 
ments in fiction is that the characters 
shall seem alive, and Mr Shuman de- 
voted a considerable part of his lecture 
to the best methods of judging this 
phase of a novel. He held that the 
chief test before which the characters 
must stand or fall is that of natural- 
ness and adequacy of motive. Every 
act must not only seem reasonably prob- 
able under the laws of human nature; 
must not only be consistent with the 
individual nature of the person to whom 
it is ascribed, but must also be felt to 
arise from a cause that is adequate to 
create the effect ascribed to it. The 
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reader of fiction, therefore, should con- 
stantly ask: “Did this man or that 
woman act naturally or have a suffi- 
cient motive for doing this or that 
deed?” If not, the story is weakened 
by inadequate motive. 

“You won't know the _ difference, 
however,” added the speaker, “if your 
critical taste is undeveloped. This is 
why so many trashy novels can flourish 
for a few months and then die so 
swiftly and utterly. They are full of 
inconsistent, unnatural and inadequate 
motives, but thousands of readers, too 
young or too unobservant to be jarred 
by the false notes, get a temporary 
pleasure out of them. Even they never 
care to read the same stories again. 
Why? Because they dimly feel the 
lack of truth and beauty that makes 
the more critical reader refuse to waste 
his time on such books at all. 

“When time, the arch-critic, goes 
forth on slaughter bent, choosing the 
few elect novels from the thousands 
that have met popular favor, he 
strikes down more for the sin of un- 
natural or insufficient motive than for 
any other defects. Ignorance of life and 
character, and careless composition, are 
the besetting faults of the prolific pop- 
ular writer, and the test of motive will 
reveal his shortcomings in nearly every 
chapter. Try almost any of the more 
sensational ‘best sellers’ by this test, 
and you will see what makes the char- 
acters so often seem unreal, the dra- 
matic movement so often degenerate into 
melodrama.” 

Mr Shuman will contend in his book, 
however, as he did in his address, that 
it is worse than useless to try to force 
people to read books in which they are 
not interested—that for the uncultured 
mind the approach to the finest liter- 
ature must be by way of the less fine. 





“Tf a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears 
a different drummer. Let him step to the 
music which he hears, however measured 
or far away.”—Thoreau. 
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Suggested Revision of A. L. A. Con- 
stitution 


To the Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

Permit me to submit the following 
amended version of sections 14 and 16 
of the pending new constitution of the 
A. i. A: 

Section 14. Members of the council. 
The council shall consist of the execu- 
tive board, all ex-presidents of the asso- 
ciation who continue as members 
thereof, all presidents of affiliated so- 
cieties who are members of the asso- 
ciation, and 50 members elected by the 
association. At the annual meeting of 
1909 there shall be elected by ballot 
50 persons to serve as the above-men- 
tioned elective members of the council. 
Immediately after their election they 
shall by lot divide themselves into five 
equal classes, of which the term of the 
first shall expire in 1910, of the second 
in 1911, of the third in 1912, of the 
fourth in 1913, and of the fifth in 1914. 
In 1910 and at each annual meeting of 
the association thereafter there shall be 
elected by ballot for a term of five 
years, ten members of the council, to 
take the place of those whose term 
will then expire. 

Section 16. Duties. The council 
may, on its own initiative, consider and 
discuss’ library questions of public and 
professional interest, and by a vote of 
three-fourths adopt for itself resolu- 
tions on these or any other matters of 
library policy and practice. The coun- 
cil shall also consider and report upon 
any such question as the association 
may refer to it; and all questions which 
involve the policy of the association 
shall be referred to the council for 
report, unless the association by a ma- 
jority vote decides for immediate ac- 
tion, without previous reference to the 
council. The council shall, in the in- 
terval between meetings of the associa- 
tion, consider and report on such mat- 
ters as may be referred to it by the 
executive board; but it shall never act 
for the association, unless specifically 
authorized to do so by the association. 
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The council may affiliate with the as- 
sociation, upon suitable conditions, other 
organizations kindred in purpose, and 
establish sections of the association. It 
may nominate honorary members of 
the association. 

AKsEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 





Business and Librarianship 


An editorial in Pustic Lrpraries for 
June notes the “growing appreciation 
in business circles of the value of the 
trained librarian.” 

Hence, this seems the right time for 
a word of correction of the prevailing 
misapprehension or non-comprehension 
concerning the character of work done 
in the business library. 

As librarian for a company which 
has 2400 employes, I find that the work 
has absolutely no commercial aspect. 
This can hardly be said of the public 
library with its strenuous advertising, 
and the constant drive connected with 
its circulation slogan, “On to a mil- 
lion !”” 

There is no “Board” whose meetings 
and lack of meetiugs give the librarian 
so many anxious moments, 

While our books are entirely tech- 
nical, our periodicals are both tech- 
nical and general. Our reference work 
covers a wide field, going from such 
questions as, “Price of ....Co. stock 
on the first of each April for ten years 
back,” and, “Statistics of the develop- 
ment of the consuniption of bituminous 
coal,” to “Quotations suitable for post- 
cards, “Is there ary authority for the 
use of the word ‘disassemble,’” and, 
“Are there two t’s in getting?” 

Research work of no mean order is 
required for the papers written by of- 
ficials of the company, men of the high- 
est professional standing, and of na- 
tional repute. 

In this respect, and in many ways, 
the work is that of college and uni- 
versity libraries and would seem to in- 
volve not the slightest loss of profes- 
sional prestige. 

A Business LIBRARIAN. 


Library Notes 


While for miscellaneous letters noth- 
ing is simpler than the straight dic- 
tionary, a growing number appreciate 
the great gain in technical matters if 
they can have the letters on each minute 
section of the business or profession 
closely grouped together. They con- 
tinually forget the names of people who 
have written on certain subjects, but 
wish to look up everything in their 
files on those subjects. They get the 
same great gain from close classing as 
does a library. For files are really a 
library of material in thinner form. 
Many different users of the D C have 
been working out elaborations for this 
purpose and many more will be added 
in the twentieth century edition. 

This plan of classifying correspond- 
ence is spreading just as the card cat- 
alog system spread through libraries and 
from them into business houses, till it is 
well now universal. In the future nearly 
every well-organized business will have 
a minute classification of its interests, 
so that letters, clippings and memo- 
randa bearing on each minute subject 
can be found instantly together, regard- 
less of the writer or date when they 
were filed. 


My long study makes it clear to me 
that the cheapest and best way to 
handle pamphlets is to put D. C. num- 
bers on the left-hand upper corner and 
to arrange them on the shelves with 
the books. In a small circulating li- 
brary it may be necessary to mass the 
pamphlets at the end of each section 
(or even division) to prevent their be- 
ing dog’s-eared too much. For this 
the plain wood L. B. pamphlet boxes 
are the best device of the 20 or more 
I have tried. A plain manila folio 
or pocket makes a cheap jacket to keep 
the pamphlet clean and smooth. Still 
hetter is the thin binders, costing about 
$6 a hundred, in which you can paste 
several pamphlets on the linen cards 
and then treat them exactly like a thin 
book. Metvit Dewey. 
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Index to The Century—A librarian in 
a position to have his opinion of con- 
siderable value, wrote to the Century 
Company not long since, appealing to 
them for an index volume to the com- 
plete set of The Century, stating that it 
did not seem possible that any library of 
any size or standing would withhold 
subscription for an index volume at 
any reasonable price. To which the 
president of the Century Company re- 
plied that while agreeing as to the de- 
sirability of an index for use in con- 
nection with complete sets of the bouna 
volumes of The Century, there must be 
considered the fact that magazine in- 
dexes become quickly out of date and 
there is but slight demand for them as 
compared with the expense of prepara- 
tion. The subject has been considered 
by the Century Company, and they 
have endeavored to ascertain in ad- 
vance just what the demand for such a 
work would be if it were in printed 
form, but so far the results have not 
been encouraging. 

Pustic Lrsraries thinks that there is 
considerable truth in the statement that 
there would be a demand for an index 
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volume by the libraries of the country 
having The Century on their shelves. It 
is more than certain that such a volume 
would pay for itself in time and work 
saved by its use. There ought to be a 
sale for an edition of considerable size, 
and it would -be a distinctly helpful 
thing if those who would be willing to 
support such a publication at a rea- 
sonable rate, were to inform the Cen- 
tury Company of their willingness to 
buy the index volume if it were placed 
on the market. There is no question 
about the expense of it, and it could 
not be expected that the venture would 
be made without some indication of its 
success as a business proposition. 

New library laws in IIlinois—The pas- 
sage of the bill authorizing the State 
library to take up the work of library 
extension in Illinois is cause for the 
greatest pleasure to those who for the 
past 12 years have worked in season 
and out of season to bring about that 
much-desired result. There has been a 
continuous propaganda during all that 
time in favor of such a law which has 
sought every avenue of reach in the 
endeavor to bring to the people of IIli- 
nois a knowledge of the library as an 
educational force, 

Following the precedent set in other 
states, the great force of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s clubs has stead- 
fastly borne down on the situation, un- 
til the smallest organization in the most 
distant part of the state has been inter- 
ested in securing the law. The Illinois 
library association since its organization 
has used every occasion and every 
means at hand; library institutes, library 
visits, literature, personal effort, have 
all been used to make clear what state 
supervision would mean to educational 
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effort in Illinois. The State teachers’ 
association has indorsed the movement 
and lent its aid to the campaign. 

The public libraries of Illinois, 
through their directors and librarians, 
have been insistent in their demand that 
their legislators give the appeal~ for 
state supervision the attention it de- 
served. Individual citizens all over the 
state have lent their aid in various 
ways, and, taken altogether, the efforts 
which so many times seemed futile have 
at last borne fruit, and the bill intro- 
‘duced this year has been signed by 
Governor Deneen and is now a law. 

The opportunity for good work af- 
forded by the law (See P. L. 14:181) 
is great, and the point of utilizing the 


State library as the center of efforts is’ 


most commendable. With the whole 


range of experience in other states for 
the past dozen years as an example of 


not only what to do, but what not to 
do, Illinois has a distinct advantage in 
starting its work. 

The future for library extension in 
Illinois looks very promising at this 
time, and all those concerned have a 
right to feel joyous over the situation. 

Another library law which 
passed by the late Illinois legislature 
was that which provides that the li- 
brary boards shall have the power to 
spend the library fund instead of having 
to send their bills to the city officials. 
This will expedite library business and 
enable many libraries to take advantage 
of situations in a way that was impos- 
sible under the old law. It is to be 
regretted that the proposed amendment 
to enable villages to increase the library 
tax levy was not incorporated, and this 
point will doubtless be considered at 
another session. 


was. 
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The Trustees section of the Illinois 
library association interested itself in 
library legislation this year for the first 
time, and the result has been most 
gratifying. It should serve, and doubt- 
less will, as an incentive to greater in- 
terest and larger effort on the part of 
Illinois library trustees in the future. 

Form of government in A. L. A—It will 
devolve upon the members of the A. 
L. A., in attendance at the Bretton 
Woods conference, to affirm or reject 
the proposed constitution submitted at 
the previous conference by a commit- 
tee of ex-presidents appointed for that 
purpose. Having been approved at the 
meeting held in Minnetonka last year, 
the second affirmative vote at Bretton 
Woods will make the new constitution 
effective. Under its terms, it goes into 
operation at once, and a new Council, 
as well as Executive board, will have 
to be chosen to carry out its provisions. 
With most of the changes, radical as 
some of them may appear, no doubt 
there is quite general accord. 

It is questionable, however, whether 
Section 14, which determines the mem- 
bership of the Council as_ proposed, 
will commend itself to the judgment or 
the wishes of the membership at large. 
It provides that this body shall. consist 
of all ex-presidents of the association 
who continue as members thereof; all 
presidents of affiliated societies who are 
members of the association; 25 mem- 
bers elected by the association at large, 
and 25 elected by the Council itself. 

It is this last provision which will, no 
doubt, call forth opposition from those 
miembers who believe that there is no 
good reason for taking away from the 
association the right of determining 
from time to time who shall represent 
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them, and vesting this privilege in a 
self-perpetuating body entirely outside 
of the control of the association itself. 
This, in effect, is what the new provi- 
sion proposes to bring about. 

The ex-presidents of the association, 
presidents of affiliated societies, and the 
25 members elected by the Council it- 
self, will compose a majofity of the 
Council. The 25 members chosen by 
the association for the special purpose 
of membership in this representative 
body, will constitute a minority. What 
legitimate reason exists for placing be- 
yond the control of the association the 
choice of a majority of the members 
of the Council, if it is to be a repre- 
sentative body? This method of choice 
is wholly undemocratic and subversive 
of the very principle underlying the 
creation of a Council whose members 
shall stand as sponsors on all library 
questions of public and professional in- 
terest. 

Inasmuch as under the terms of the 
new constitution 20 members of the 
Council comprise a quorum, the pvs- 
sibility exists, even though the prob- 
ability may be remote, for a majority 
of this quorum—11 members out of the 
entire membership of the American Li- 
brary association—to pass upon ques- 
tions of the most vital interest and to 
have them enunciated as the policy of 
the A. L. A. The absurdity of any 


_such proposed arrangement must be 


apparent to all. The desire for a busi- 
nesslike scheme of government without 
involved machinery must not be made 
the pretext for placing in control any 
members of the association, strong and 
capable though they may be, who are 
not the direct choice of the members. 
That section of the proposed provi- 
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members by the Council itself, should 
be stricken out, even if no other changes 
are made in the revised draft of the 
constitution as proposed. 

The short constitution proposed by 
Mr Dana (P. L. p. 64) has much to 
commend it, if, indeed, one may not 
go further and suggest the Des 
Moines plan of government for A. 
L. A. 

Program of A. L. A. meeting—It is to 
be regretted that the program for the 
sretton Woods meeting was not ob- 
tainable for the wide publicity which 
its publication in Pustic Lipraries 
would have given it. But up to the 
time of going to press nothing was 
given out beyond the little to be found 
on other pages of Pusrtic Lipraries. 
Publicity is an advantage in profes- 
sional growth, as well as in public 
business. 

The time and place of the various 
meetings are somewhat inconvenient 
for many who are, therefore, giving 
up the idea of attending, a most un- 
fortunate thing for all concerned. 
The members of the Council especially 
are finding it difficult to leave in 
time to attend the meeting called for 
June 26. It would be easier for 
everybody and less expensive for 
some if the meeting were called for 
Monday afternoon instead of Satur- 
day. While it is too late to remedy 
the matter this year, a polite protest 
against it occurring again is offered. 





The offer of space for A. L. A. 
headquarters in the Chicago public li- 
brary bas met unqualified approval 
from a large number of the members. 
Mr Hill of Brooklyn writes most 
cordially of it. The objections of 
President Gould, offered last summer, 
are met by the situation and the out- 
look is full of promise for future har- 
monious action. 


sion which permits the election of 25. 
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A. L. A. Matters 
Program of the catalog section 


First session: 

Subject headings, J. C. M. Hanson, head 
of the catalog department, Library of Con- 
ress. 

Cataloging for branches, Theresa Hitchler, 
superintendent of cataloging, Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. 


Second session: 

General subject—Pamphlets and ephemeral 
material. 

Pamphlets, W. H. Tillinghast, 
librarian Harvard college library. 

A. G. S. Josephson, head of the catalog 
department, John Crerar library. 

Ephemeral material, paper prepared by 
Sophie K. Hiss, head of the catalog depart- 
ment, Cleveland public library. To be read 
by H. S. Hirshberg, reference librarian, 
Cleveland public library. 


assistant 


Program for the college and reference 


section 


William W. Bishop, Library of Con- 
gress, chairman. 

Elisa M. Willard, Carnegie library,, 
Pittsburgh, secretary. 


First session 

The relations between hranch libra- 
ries and the central collection in refer- 
ence work: 

1) Sketch of the history of branch 
libraries in the United States. N. D. 
C. Hodges, librarian, Cincinnati public 
library. 

2) Limitations of reference work in 
branch libraries. C. E. Wallace, Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3) Practical experience in 
this problem in 

a) The Boston public library. 
Wadlin, librarian. 

b) The New York public library. 
H. M. Lydenberg, reference librarian. 

c) The Brooklyn public library. Wal- 
ter B. Briggs, reference librarian. 

d) The Cleveland public _ library. 
Herbert Hirshberg, ‘reference librarian. 

Municipal legislative reference libra- 
ries: Should they be organized under 
the public library of the city? S. H. 
Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids 
public library. 


meeting 
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Second session 


Problems arising from the size of 
great collections will form the basis for 
discussion in the several papers. 

1) The use of the telautograph at 
Yale university. J. C. Schwab, libra- 
rian. 

2) Problems arising from the size of 
card catalogs. C. W. Andrews, John 
Crerar library. 

3) Principles governing the selection 
of a reference collection in 

a) A great university library. Wil- 
lard Austen, librarian, Cornell univer- 
sity. 

b) A great public library. 
Dawson Johnston, assistant 
Brooklyn public library. 

4) A central storage and lending col- 
lection for university libraries. Wil- 
liam C. Lane, librarian, Harvard uni- 
versity. 


William 
librarian, 


Resignation of Miss Brown 


The Executive board of the Ameri- 
can Library association having prac- 
tically decided to discontinue headquar- 
ters at Boston, upon the expiration of 
the present lease, at 34 Newbury street, 
and the Publishing board having like- 
wise taken action that will result in a 


.transference of the editorial headquar- 


ters elsewhere, Nina E. Browne has 
tendered her resignation as secretary of 
the latter body, to take effect Septem- 
ber 1. Miss Browne has made her 
home in Boston many years, and pre- 
fers to remain there to engage in other 
library work, rather than to follow the 
headquarters to the West, where it 
seems likely that they are to be lo- 
cated. The board has recorded its ap- 
preciation of Miss Browne’s services in 
the following resolution, unanimously 
adopted at a recent meeting: 
Resolved, That the Publishing board 
place on record their appreciation of 
the faithful and the unsparing services 
of Miss Browne, and their recognition 
of her unselfish devotion to library in- 
terests. For these they tender her their 
sincere thanks. H. E. Lecrer. 
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How We Buried Him 


The death of any man in a great 
city seems sadder to one who lives in 
the country than the death of a man 
in a smaller community where his loss 
comes as a personal sorrow to a com- 
paratively large circle of friends. So 
the death in New York City, March 
29, of Dr James H. Canfield, formerly 
of. the University of Kansas, seemed 
to me some way sadder than ordinary 
deaths, because, as he was lying in 
death, the great city roared about him 
like a great ocean going about its eter- 
nal business, without knowing that men 
are born and live and die. If Dr Can- 
field had died at Lawrence after thirty 
years of life in Kansas, the stores 
would have closed, the university 
would have been in mourning, and 
over the whole state, in every city and 
‘town, men and women would have 
been moved perceptibly as they went 
about their day’s work—while he was 
lying still.in the house of death. And 
when his body had been put away for- 
ever, it would have been an event of 
sad: importance to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. 

But in New York, where he lived 
for ten years and died, only a few 
thousand people were personally 
touched by his death. Yet they were 
so deeply moved by the passing of 
the strong, gentle spirit that, in the 
throng gathered in’ King’s Chapel on 
the grounds of Columbia university to 
mourn for him and to bid him God- 
speed, grief was unmistakable. Paul’s 
great letter to the Corinthians with its 
noble discourse on immortality was 
read. The congregation, led by clear 
young voices of the chapel choir, sang 
“Abide with me.” Dr Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia university, spoke 
briefly and simply. The prayer for the 
dead was spoken and then, upon the 
shoulders of youths who loved him, his 
body was borne down the aisle while 
the congregation sang, “Lead kindly 
light.” 

And so they took him out under the 
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clear blue spring sky. that he loved; 
and the last hands to minister to him 
were those of youth: the boys—the 
last generation of the long line of 
boys, a line going back for thirty 
years—to whom always he was 
“Jimmy.” They kept him young and 
he made them wise. And it was fit- 
ting that in the ends the sturdy shoul- 
ders of youth should bear to its last 
rest the body of him whose soul, al- 
ways young, never stooped under the 
burdens which youth in its weakness 
brought to him—W. A. White, in 
Graduate Magazine of. University of 
Kansas. 





Members of Committee on Municipal 
Reference Libraries 


The National municipal league has 
appointed a committee on municipal 
reference libraries. This committee 
will be charged with making a’ report 
on the value of the ‘work of such li- 
braries with a view to bringing more 


prominently before municipal authori- 


ties the value of a collection of material 
on municipal affairs for the informa- 
tion of those charged with the adminis- 
tration of the same. 


Committee on municipal’ reference libraries 


Dr Horace E, Flack, chairman, municipal 
reference librarian, City Hall, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr William H. Allen, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, New York. 

Milton J. Foreman, Chicago. 

Horace E. Deming, New York city (ex- 
officio). 

George Godard, State 
Conn. 

Clarence B. Lester, State library of New 
York, Albany, N. Yi 

“om Oscar Leser, Tax court, Baltimore, 


library, Hartford, 


Dr Charles McCarthy, Legislative refer- 
ence librarian, Madison, Wis. 

Hon. Thomas L. Montgomery, State libra- 
rian, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Prof, Charles E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Robert Treat Paine, jr., 85 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 North Amer- 
ican building, Philadelphia (ex-officio). 








1er- 
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Library Legislation in Illinois 


The principal points in the recent 
library legislation in Illinois are as fol- 
lows: 

The law relating to library funds 
amends the library act to provide that 
the library fund shall be drawn on by 
the officers of the library on vouchers 
of the library board instead of being 
drawn on by the city officers. 

The law relating to supervision pro- 


vides that the library commissioners* 


may appoint a library organizer with 
office room in the state house, and that 
it shall be his duty to furnish advice 
to persons interested in starting new 
libraries, and that the organizer shall 
keep himself informed of the methods 
of work of the various public libraries 
of the state and shall make a report on 
it once a year. The commissioners of 
the State library are empowered to ap- 
point three persons who, with the state 
librarian, shall constitute a board to be 
known as the Illinois traveling library 
board, and they shall have the right to 
send temporarily from the miscellane- 
ous department of the State library such 
books, not including reference books, as 
may be designated by the commissioners 
for: that purpose to any library in the 
state or to communities not yet having 
established libraries. 





Commercial Research 


George Winthrop Lee, librarian of 
the Stone & Webster company, of Bos- 
ton, in urging codperation between libra- 
ries doing commercial research work, 
has the following to say of the A. L. A.: 


This is naturally the fountain head of the 
libraries of the country and the information 
bureau on every aspect of library work. 
Boards of trade, chambers of commerce, bus- 
iness houses, and everyone seeking informa- 
tion, have, it seems to me, the right to 
make the A. L. A. their “when-in-doubt” 
center for library methods and library infor- 
mation not obtainable through local sources. 


*The term library commissioners applies to 
the board made up of the governor, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and secretary of 
state, having charge of the State library. 





He further cites the laudable attitude 
of the Boston public library: 


From the best of authorities I have learned 
that the Boston public library is ready to 
cooperate in a most desirable way with the 
Boston chamber of commerce. Are we study- 
ing charters, franchises, taxation, street light- 
ing, water power development, municipal con- 
trol or other questions innumerable that nat- 
urally come up in the consideration of a 
greater Boston or general New England? If 
so, the literature of that library is at our 
service, not merely for inspection in its halls 
or loanable through individuals, but to be 
delivered at the Chamber of commerce build- 
ing, for the use of the various committees 
in their special fields of investigation. Thus 
will it be unnecessary for the chamber of 
commerce to stock its library with every pub- 
lication of possible use—only with a limited 
number of the more essential. And what in 
return? ‘ Collections of clippings, of trade 
catalogs, of leaflets and pamphlets issued 
by boards of trade, and many minor statis- 
tical publications local to New England inter- 
ests, may well be needed by our information 
department, and in these the phblic library 
will gladly see it become strong, but public- 
spirited in the loan thereof. I need not 
dwell upon this; there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate, 


And adds: 


Likewise may we look for codperation 
with the State library, with Harvard univer- 
sity, the Institute of technology; and like- 
wise may we expect to hear of codperation 
between libraries and business organizations 
generally throughout New England. 





Librarians will find a note of inter- 
est in the overthrow of the late Sultan 
of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, since it has 
brought about the restoration of public 
access and research of one of the most 
valuable libraries in the world. Until 
the accession of Abdul Hamid to the 
throne, it was always possible to visit 
and examine the literary treasures of 
this library. Afterward access to it 
was forbidden. It is especially rich in 
manuscripts captured by the Turks in 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries 
from various Greek and Christian 
strongholds in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt. That privilege to consult its 
contents is given by the new ruler is a 
boom to the world of létters. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 


In May, Miss Tyler of lowa gave 
three lectures on organization, and 
ended with a very comprehensive talk 
on commissions and commission work. 
The class and the library staff were 
entertained at a tea which the school 
gave in honor of Miss Tyler. 

The tea was preceded by the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Graduates’ 
association of the library sciool. 

Cn May 31 Arthur E. Bostwick of 
the New York public library gave two 
iectures on the general subject of 
literature. Mr Bostwick also made the 
graduation address on June 1, taking as 
his subject the very pertinent one of 
“Work and pay in libraries, with spe- 
ciai_ reference to the employment of 
women.” 

During the year three ‘‘objects” of 
very decided interest have been added 
to the school circle: Geo. Bibb Ed- 
mondson, son of Mr and Mrs W. T. 
Edmondson of Anniston, Ala.; Hortense 


Adams, daughter of Mr and Mrs AI- 


bert Adams of Atlanta, and Max 
Franklin Howland of Boston. Mrs 
Edmondson was Miss Bibb, ’06; Mrs 
Adams was Miss Horne, ’o7, and Mrs 
Howland was Miss Wallace, founder 
and first director of the school. 

Notes of graduates 


Mary B. Palmer, ’o9, has accepted 
the position of organizer of the Pub- 
lic library, Americus, Ga., having en- 
tered upon her duties May 1. 

Lucile Virden, ’og, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Talladega, Ala., to succeed 
Eva Wrigley, ’07, who has had to leave 
library work temporarily on account of 
ill health. 

Drexel institute 

The students, accompanied by the 
director, made their annual visit to out- 
side libraries, May 5-10. An unusual 
feature of this year’s trip was a visit 
to Harrisburg, where the work of the 
State library and of the Free library 


commission was examined with much 
interest. The class also saw the work 
of the Educational museum, in charge 
of Miss Zierden, and admired the beau- 
ties of the new capitol. They were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr Mont- 
gomery, Mr Bliss and Miss Price, and 
closed a busy day with a pleasant tea 
at the home of Miss Price. 

At Washington, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Public library, the libraries 
of the Surgeon-general’s office, Smith- 
sonian institution, National museum, 
Department of agriculture, Bureau of 
education, and the Documents office 
were inspected. An unexpected pleas- 
ure was a special reception by Presi- 
dent Taft at the White House offices, 
arranged by Congressman Danby of 
Michigan. Many students remained a 
few days after the library visits in 
order to do some sight-seeing. 

The class also made their annual trip 
to Trenton and Princeton, visited the 
Krauth theological library at Mt. Airy, 
Bryn Mawr college library, and the 
library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

W. H. Brett, librarian of the Cleve- 
land public library, lectured to the 
class. His subject, which was _ illus- 
trated with lantern slides, was on the 
branch systems of the Cleveland library. 

Graduate notes 

Gertrude King, class of ’05, is the 
author of a new novel entitled the 
Landlubbers. 

Helen D. Subers, class of ’03, has 
been engaged to catalog in the new 
library at Lancaster, Pa. 

Grace Lindale, class of ‘04, has been 
appointed cataloger in the Franklin in- 
stitute library. 

Mary L. Doig, class of ’o8, has been 
appoined assistant in the New York 
public library. 

Elizabeth V. Clark, class of oo, has 
been made librarian of the Public 
library of Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Florence M. Wood, class of ’o8, has 
resigned from the University of Penn- 
sylvania library staff, to become assist- 
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ant in the Krauth memorial theological 
library, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

The members of the class of 1909 
have been assigned the following po- 
sitions : 

Helen R. Woodruff, acting librarian, 
Public library, Niles, Mich. 

Mary M. W. Hershberger, temporary 
cataloger, Carnegie library, McKees- 
port, Pa. 

Emily S. Glezen, substitute, Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh. 

Josephine O’Flynn, assistant, Public 
library, Detroit, Mich. 

Margaret M. Widdemer and Mary 
F, Wilscn, assistants, Free library of 
Philadelphia. 

Margaret C. Meagher and Jean I. 
Galbreath, assistants, University of 
Pennsylvania library. 

Mrs Cassandra U. Warner will travel 
abroad for a year. 

Commencement exercises were held 
June 10, and 21 students received cer- 
tificates. 

Entrance 
June II. 

Attce B. Kroecer, Director. 


examinations were held 


Pratt institute 


Mildred A. Collar, connected with 
the school since her graduation from 
the Historical course, after two years’ 
work, in 1897, has tendered her resig- 
‘nation at the end of a year’s leave of 
absence. For family reasons she felt 
obliged to be freed from school work, 
but is at present engaged in cataloging 
the collection on Angling of the Hon. 
Daniel B. Fearing of Newport, R. L, 
one of the finest collections on that sub- 
ject in the country. 

Miss Collar will be very much missed 
by her associates in the school, but as 
she is a graduate of it and a member 
of the Graduates’ association, her con- 
nection with it will to some extent be 
retained and it will still count on her 
interest, and sympathy in its under- 
takings. 

Her place has been filled during the 
past year by Julia E. Elliott, late of 
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the Wisconsin library commission. Miss 
Elliott’s plans being made for other 
work the coming year, the school has 
invited Edith Johnson of the class of 
Ig05 to undertake the instruction in 
cataloging, indexing, etc. Since her 
graduation, Miss Johnson has had en- 
tire charge of a growing scientific li- 
brary, including books in several for- 
eign languages, and is well equipped in 
the work in which she will give instruc- 
tion. 

Emily Turner (’98), for three years 
past secretary of the school, expects to 
join Miss Elliott in her new under- 
taking, and will not return to the 
school, therefore, next year. Their plan 
is to work up an indexing business, the 
indexing of records, private, institu- 
tional and municipal, being a_ special 
feature, and to catalog private collec- 
tions. The school wishes them success 
and expects it for them in this as yet 
unorganized branch of book work. 

Justine Day will attend to the office 
work of the school next year, having 
been its stenographer on half-time for 
two years past. 

The director will probably be able to 
give her full time to the school the 
coming year. 

The following students of the class 
of 1909 have been offered permanent 
positions : 

Miss Clarkson, assistant in the li- 
brary of the University of Michigan. 

Miss Craig, assistant in the library 
of Engineering Societies, New York 
City. 

Miss Hamlin, assistant in the Public 
library of Bangor, Me. 

Miss MacMurchy, cataloger in the 
library of the University of Toronto. 

Miss Noyes, librarian of the Public 
library of Oshkosh, Wis. 

Miss Simmons, assistant 
Public library of Minneapolis. 

The following have made temporary 
engagements for the summer: 

Miss Gaston as indexer for the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York City. 


cataloger, 
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At a recent meeting of 22 high school 
librarians from various places in the 
state, the school was represented by 
10 librarians of private, secondary or 
public high schools. Miss Hall (’95) 
was the prime mover in calling the 
meeting and in trying to secure a good 
attendance of school librarians at the 
state meeting in September. 

The school reunion at the A. L. A. 
in June will take place on June 29, 
probably in the form of a dinner and a 
reception afterward. Graduates and 
former students expecting to be present 
are asked to send their names to Ruth 
Grannis, librarian of the Grolier club, 
29 East Thirty-second street, New York 
City. Mary W. Prummer, Director. 

Summer school 

The New Jersey library commission 
is considering the advisability of omit- 
ting the summer library school this 
year, and holding it in the early spring 
of 1910. The commission is sending 


out an inquiry with a view to ascer- 
taining the attendance if the school is 


held this year in the fall. 
Wisconsin 

A course of 10 lectures was given 
by Mrs Grace R. Darling, on children’s 
literature, in June. The following sup- 
plementary lectures were given: Mr 
Legler, The evolution*of the child’s 
book; Mrs Sawyer, Cataloging of chii- 
dren’s books (with practice work), 
Editions, Series; Miss Kennedy, An- 
notated lists; Teaching the use of the 
library to eighth grade pupils, by Miss 
M. A. Smith, librarian of the Public 
library of Eau Claire, Wis. 

Professor Mack, of the University 
of Wisconsin, gave a talk on Best 
technical books for a small library, 
with practical suggestions as to meth- 
ods of selection along special lines. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, preceptor 
of the school, and Mrs Theodora Root 
Brewitt, a member of the staff, sailed 
on May 22, for a three months’ tour 
in Europe. 

Closing day exercises were held on 
Tuesday, June 22, C. W. Andrews of 
Chicago giving the chief address. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


A selection from Stone & Webster’s 
current literature for May, 1909, has 
been reprinted under the title, Com- 
mercial research. 


The course of study for normal 
school pupils on the use of a library, by 
Marjary L. Gilson, has been issued in 
the series of American library economy 
by John Cotton Dana. 


Harper's Weekly of May 22 had an 
interesting article on the library work 
in Wisconsin, presented by State Su- 
perintendent Cary, under the title of 
“Education of all the people all the 
time.” 


The Bibliophile for May is a splendid 
number.. The topic of illumination is 
presented in several ways, not the least 
of which are the beautiful illustrations. 
“Modern English bookbinding” is de- 
lightful. 


The Public library committee of Con- 
necticut has issued a list of titles in 
the 81 traveling school libraries. These 
libraries are furnished by the Con- 
necticut society of Colonial Dames of 
America. 


“Not the salary but the opportunity” is 
the title of one of O. S. Marden’s 
pithy little preachments that should be 
put into the hands of boys leaving 
school and beginning “to work.” Pub- | 
lished by Crowell; 12 cents by mail. 


The twelfth annual report of the Pub- 
lic library of Cedar Rapids is a model 
in form and substance. Few library 
reports can compare with it. The com- 
piler talks to the point and stops when 
she reaches it, while typographically the 
report is a work of art. 


The Library of Congress has issued 
a want list of American eighteenth 
century newspapers, and will be glad to 
communicate with those who may have 
such to dispose of. Librarians are in- 
vited also to send lists of their wants 
to the Library of Congress, which has 
a stock of duplicates available for ex- 
change. 
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The Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago has begun the issue of a 
Weekly Digest for the benefit of its 
employes. Important articles in cur- 
rent periodicals are noted with annota- 
tions so far as they relate to subjects 
touching electricity and its various uses. 


The Buffalo public library has issued 
the third edition of “Class room libra- 
ries for public schools,” listed by grades. 
A list of books suggested for school 
reference libraries is added. The vol- 
ume is considerably larger than for- 
merly, as is natural, considering the 
additions made to the collection. 


A pamphlet on “Means of education 
and self-culture’ has been issued, set- 
ting forth the opportunities offered by 
the city of Buffalo, through its Public 
library, Association of natural sciences, 
Historical society and Grosvenor li- 
brary. It is issued for werking people 
who are ambitious and unfamiliar with 
the opportunities offered by the city. 


Two bright women recently went on 
a library visiting tour. The one who 
was a newspaper woman wrote of it as 
follows, in one of her contributions: 


The greatest piece of foolishness which 
I observed in our rounds was in one of 
the libraries which stands on a_ beautiful 
esplanade “looking eastward to the sea.” 
From its rooms you can see a_ procession 
of ships going out to sea or coming into 
harbor. That is, you should see this, but 
the powers that be have built the windows 
so high that you must take a_ stepladder 
to look out. No book could give greater 
inspiration than this magnificent view, yet 
readers in this library are barred from 
seeing it. That seems a great shame to 
me. In this one, everything whicii should 
be where the children could reach it easily 
was placed high up. One poem on spring 
for the children was in fancy print tacked 
high over their heads. Common sense took 
a vacation when some of the things in this 
library were planned. It makes a vast dif- 
ference whether a library is planned for the 
reading public or for the library force. 


In accordance with the vote of the 
board of directors of the Public library 
of Worcester, Mass., in accepting the 
resignation of Mr Green as librarian, 


a memorial in recognition of Mr Green’s 


long and faithful service, prepared by 
Prof. Z. W. Coombs, has. been pub- 
lished, making a handsome pamphlet 
of 18 pages. The memoriai covers the 
service of Mr Green as director and 
librarian for a period of 42 years. 

Inasmuch as Mr Green has been in- 
timately connected with the develop- 
ment of library extension and library 
development in the United States, the 
account of his life work is likewise a 
history of the development of libraries 
in general, and of the splendid reputa- 
tion of the Worcester public library 
in particular. It is certainly a gratify- 
ing instance of an expression of ap- 
preciation of long and faithful service 
bestowed while the worker is present to 
receive the compliment. 


Librarians will be pleased to learn 


‘that John Cotton Dana and Henry W. 


Kent have under consideration addi- 
tions to their Librarians’ series. If a 
sufficient number of subscriptions are 
secured, they propose to publish a series 
of six books, as follows: 

1) The old librarian’s almanack. A 
reprint of a curious old pamphlet, pub- 
lished in New Haven, Conn., in 1773, 
and of interest to the librarian of to- 
day for its striking contrast with mod- 
ern ideas of library administration. 32 
pages. 

2) The Rev. John Sharp and his 
proposal for a publick library at New 
York, 1713. Austin Baxter Keep. 64 p. 

3). The librarian. From the Boston 
Transcript. Edmund L. Pearson, 80 
pages. 

4) Some of the best books on the 
history of administration of libraries 
published prior to 1800. Beatrice Win- 
ser. 32 pages. 

5) The hoax concerning the burning 
of the Alexandrian library. Joseph O. 
Delespierre. George Parker Winship, 
tr. 32 pages. 

6) The early history of libraries. 


* Karl Dziatzko. 48 pages. 


The subscription price, entire series, 
will be $5, subscription to be.sent to 
the Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 
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High School Librarians 
A New York meeting 


The high school librarians of New 
York met on May 8 to discuss the 
subject of systematic training of stu- 
dents in the use of books and libraries. 
Invitations were sent to principals of 
high school teachers of English and 
to the librarians in New York and 
vicinity. About 50 persons were pres- 
ent. 

Miss Plummer of Pratt institute li- 
brary school, outlined the course of 
lectures given by her to the students at 
the Pratt institute high school. In con- 
nection with the lectures, problems were 
given throughout the course in the 
writing of book reviews, book compari- 
sons and the making of reading lists. 
Miss Plummer recommends that for 


pupils of high school age, library talks 


be merely introductions of about I0 
minutes each and the rest of the hour 
be used for working out problems in 
the library. Also that the work should 
be not only compulsory, but credit be 


given, so that pupils will take the work 


more seriously and understand that 
marks received work toward or away 
from graduation. 

Miss Anthony of Packer collegiate in- 
stitute gave an account of her work. 
Miss Anthony, as English teacher, as 
well as librarian, succeeded in working 
out a course of library instruction from 
one to seven library talks, which ex- 
tend from the preparatory grades 
through the collegiate years. This 
course covers the history of printing, 
making of a book, use of the card cat- 
alog, reading up for a subject, bibli- 
ography of material and the making of 
evaluated lists on given topics. 

Miss Haines of the Polytechnic pre- 
paratory school told of a course of five 
lessons, planned especially for boys and 
the interest they had taken in the 
work. A written review is required 
and the making of a reading list for 
debate. 

Miss Gilson of the Newark public li- 
brary told of the interesting experiment 


they have made this year through the 
codperation of the English department 
of the high school. A course of four 
lessons, planned by Miss Gilson, has 
been given to members of the senior 
class. The head of the School depart- 
ment gives the lessons one by one to 
the English teachers and they in turn 
give them to their pupils. These lessons 
cover the arrangement of books on 
shelves, use of card catalog, the make-up 
of a book and use of special indexes. 
Miss Coult, head of the English de- 
partment of the Newark high school, 
spoke of her appreciation of the work 
and of its value to the students from 
her point of view as teacher. 

These papers were followed by a 
general discussion of the questions “In 
what year of the school course should 
this instruction be introduced ?” “Should 
it be given by teacher or by librarian?” 
“What shall we teach high school 
pupils?” etc. The following persons 
took part in the discussion: W. Daw- 
son Johnston, Mr Gaillard, Miss Rath- 
bone, Mr Fison and Miss Hunt. Miss 
Elliott spoke briefly of the course she 
was giving at the Training school for 
teachers. 

Through the courtesy of librarians in 
schools and public libraries, outlines of 
courses for students were sent to the 
association and were placed on a table, 
where they might be consulted after the 
meeting. Outlines were contributed by 
Miss Plummer, Miss Haines, Miss An- 
thony, Miss Weaver of the West high 
school, Rochester, Miss Green of the 
Jamestown high school, also those in 
use in the East high school, Cleveland, 
Detroit central high school and those 
of the Newark and Binghamton public 
libraries. 

The meeting closed with a notice by 
Mr Gaillard of “Library week” at Lake 
George, and school librarians were es- 
pecially urged to attend the session to 
be devoted to high school libraries. 

After the meeting refreshments were 
served and a social half hour was en- 
joyed by all. 
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Library Meetings 

Connecticut— The spring meeting of 
the Connecticut library association was 
held at Willimantic May 26, 1909. 

After the routine business was dis- 
posed of, Mr Anderson suggested that 
the association express in some manner 
their appreciation of the late Dr James 
H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia uni- 
versity. Mr Keogh sketched Dr Can- 
field’s professional career and spoke of 
him as one of the most intellectual and 
inspiring members of the library world. 
It was voted that we record in our 
minutes the association’s sincere appre- 
ciation of his valuable services to the 
profession at large and our grateful 
recollection of his presence with us at 
our last meeting, and that the secre- 
tary convey to Mrs Canfield the senti- 
ment of this meeting, 

Mrs Johnson reported on the library 
institute to be held at Danbury, July 
13-24. 

Evelyn H. Curtis, of the Danielson 
public library, spoke most interestingly 
on “The use made of a village li- 
brary.” She traced briefly the growth 
of her library. They now have 1400 
borrowers, a circulation of over 25,000, 
and distribute books in a territory of 
57 square miles. Work is being done 
with the schools, reading circles, mis- 
sion-study clubs and Sunday schools. 
Old magazines and newspapers are sent 
to the outlying farms and then passed 
on 


Edwina Whitney, of the Connecti- 
cut agricultural college, read a paper 


on “The library and the farmer.” A 
great amount of all kinds of agricul- 
tural literature has been published 
since the establishment of so many ag- 
ricultural schools and colleges. Much 
of it is of doubtful value and soon 
superseded. The farmer is “out for 
facts,” and cares not for the literary 
value of the books. Besides books on 
their own work, farmers and farmers’ 
wives need the great literature of the 
world. Farmers do not always appre- 
ciate what is done for them, they speak 
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skeptically of scientific farming; but 
send their sons to the agricultural col- 
lege. Miss Whitney gave an excellent 
evaluation of agricultural and_ rural 
science books. Mr Stetson expressed 
a wish that the association take steps 
to have this paper published, possibly 
by Storrs, as one of its bulletins. 

Mrs Johnson stated that there are 
300 grange libraries in circulation by 
the state; these may be borrowed by the 
public libraries when not in use. Lists 
are sent with these books with sugges- 
tions for grange programs. 

The entire senior class of the Nor- 
mal school attended the afternoon ses- 
sion, which was opened by a most de- 
lightful paper by Edward B. Sel- 
lew, supervising principal New Haven 
public schools, who spoke on “Certain 
relations between the public library and 
the schools.” Some of Mr _ Sellew’s 
dominant notes were: The _ classics 
should not be written down. Books 
should always be a little beyond the 
child. Nothing less than the best 
should be offered. More inspirational. 
literature should be read. From open 
shelves children will not choose the 
classics without guidance, and in large 
communities the children should be 
reached by the teacher. Know the 
teachers and as many children as pos- 
sible. Rather force yourself upon the 
teacher. The library should be the 
mentor of selection. The librarian 
from her wider knowledge of books 
and the resources of her library, may 
do more to help the teacher in her ef- 
forts to correlate studies. Books are 
not in themselves the end, character 
first, culture follows. 

Henry T. Burr then spoke on “The 
relation of the public library to the 
schools in country towns.” He viv- 
idly pictured the average small country 
school with its well-intentioned but 
, untrained teacher, its supply of reading 
books, which are read and reread, its 
great scarcity of all other books. These 
teachers have little knowledge of books 
or appreciation of their value. The 
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child has a right to be “exposed” to 
literature in hopes that he may “‘catch” 
something, and as the teacher cannot 
do this, especially alone, the duty falls 
on the librarian. A course was out- 
lined for the librarian to follow—how 
to .attract the teacher, gain her inter- 
est, and then her coGperation. Better 
let a child read too much than kiil 
his taste for reading by imposing too 
classical books. Country libraries should 
have a few pedagogical books and 
books of practical methods for the 
teacher herself. 

Prof. Oscar Kuhns, of Wesleyan 
university, read a most scholarly paper 
on the “Art of reading, its methods, 
pleasures, and ultimate ideal,” the final 
chapter in his forthcoming book, 
“Books, reading and life.” Many il- 
lustrations were given of the reading 
habit as a passion among great scholars 
of all ages, and its powerful influence 
in the formation of character. All 


great writers have been lovers of the 


classics. The Humanists were all lov- 
ers of books. Petrarch was the con- 
summate type of a reader. 

FLORENCE RussELL, Sec’y. 


lowa—The Library club in Iowa City 
has just finished the study program for 
the year. Book illustration _was_ the 
special subject chosen for the winter’s 
work and a careful study was made of 
the different processes. Meetings were 
held monthly, and one evening each was 
devoted to wood engraving, to copper 
and steel engraving and mezzotint, to 
etching, to lithography, half-tone and 
photo-mechanical processes and to mod- 
ern illustrators. The club was fortu- 
nate enough to have for the final paper 
a résumé of the whole subject by John 
Springer of Iowa City, who gave spe- 
cial consideration to illustration from 
the standpoint of a practical and artis- 
tic printer. The study has been a very 
profitable one and has left each member 
with a more intelligent understanding 
and appreciation of book illustration. 
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Massachusetts—The annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts library club was held 
at Andover on Thursday, May 20. The 
morning session was largely a business 
one. Reports of committees and offi- 
cers were received. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 

President, Clarence W. Ayer, libra- 
rian, Cambridge public library; vice- 
presidents, Percy H. Tufts, Harvard 
college. library, Alice M. Jordan, Bos- 
ton public library, and Frank G: Will- 
cox, librarian, Holyoke public library; 
secretary, Drew 8B. Hall, librarian, 
Millicent library, Fairhaven; treasurer, 
Mary E. Robbins, Simmons college li- 
brary department, Boston; recorder, 
Gertrude E. Forest, librarian, Milton 
public library. 

Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, gave his address 
on Oliver Wendell Holmes. Invita- 
tions were received to attend the meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut library associations. At the close 
of the morning session various points 
of interest were visited under the 
guidance of Andover people. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, President Ayer called attention to 
the death of Miss Seaverns and of 
State Librarian Tillinghast. ‘He ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up resolu- 
tions of respect for the deceased, as 
follows: Mr Wadlin, Mr Bolton, Miss 
Robbins. 

Emma L. Adams, former librarian of 
Plainfield, N. J., public library, and 
now interested in social work, read a 
paper on The social opportunity of the 
public library. The paper was a plea, 
first for a wider recognition of the im- 
portance of social service, and urging 
its relation to public libraries, and sec- 
ond, for a closer codperation between 
the social worker and the librarian. 
Following Miss Adams’ paper, Mrs 
S. M. H. Gardner of Andover read a 
selection from her “Quacker idyls.” 

An opén conference followed, lead 
by Mr Foss of the Somerville public 
library. Miss Sears of Somerville in- 
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troduced the topic of binding. Mr 
Shaw of Worcester showed two de- 
vices which had proved helpful. 

In cutting cloth for the covering of 
books, three sizes of pasteboard form 
are used; the cloth is always cut one 
of these sizes, which insures more 
economical use of the cloth. The other 
device was a wooden marker, a block 
with a notch cut in it, which is used in 
adjusting the place of the label on the 
back of the book. The question of the 
duplicate pay collection was _ then 
brought up, but so few libraries had 
adopted this plan that there was little 
discussion. 

After resolutions of thanks 
courtesies of the day, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

GERTRUDE E. Forest, Recorder. 


New York library clubh—The last meet- 
ing of the club for the year was held 
May 13, at the Ninety-sixth street 
branch library. The following officers 
were elected: President, George Wat- 
son Cole; vice-president, Miss E. G. 
Baldwin; secretary, Josephine A. Rath- 
bone; treasurer, A. A, Clark. 

Resolutions on the death of Dr 
James H. Canfield were adopted, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That this club record its sense 
of bereavement in the loss of Dr James 
Hulme Canfield, librarian of the Columbia 
university, for many years one of the club’s 
most valued members. Dr Canfield’s serv- 
ices to the club in many capacities were 
great, and he was ever ready to give his 
time and counsel in its behalf. His energy 
in work, his kindliness in friendly inter- 
course and his ready wit in debate endeared 
him to all its members. In him the club 
feels that it has lost not only a professional 
associate, but a friend whose place will be 
hard indeed to fill. 


Mr Israels of the 


Municipal art 
society, outlined the work of his asso- 
ciation and pointed out the relation 


that the library might have to it. He 
said the society was vitally interested 
in the housing problem, the improve- 
ment of the streets, and all the details 
that go to make up municipal life. The 
library has a better opportunity for 


for the: 
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publicity than any other of the social 
activities. 

The society is at present trying to 
have infused into the laws a compre- 
hensive city plan commission and the 
founding of a municipal museum. The 
library could help in these things. The 
argument for them is not only one of 
zsthetics, but that city beauty is a city 
asset. The Municipal art society is 
particularly anxious to interest the 
growing generation of school children, 
and makes an appeal to the library to 
place on the bulletins all data relating 
to city betterment. 

Mr Willis gave an interesting talk 
on mural decorations for large wall 
spaces in libraries and schools. 


Rhode Island— The Rhode Island li- 
brary association held a ‘meeting at 
Providence June 1. Sessions were held 
both morning and afternoon and were 
largely attended by librarians from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, with a few 
from Massachusetts. 

“The librarian and his work” was 
the theme for the addresses at the 
morning session, with President Koop- 
man in the chair. Mr Koopman opened 
the discussion with an address on “The 
making of the librarian.” Mr Koop- 
man went into antiquity for certain 
kinds of librarians and traced their de- 
velopment down to the present day. As 
usual, much good sense and sound li- 
brary doctrine, dressed in humorous 
language and witticism, was set forth 
by Mr Koopman. 

Richard Bliss of the Redwood li- 
brary, Newport, spoke on “Reading for 
efficiency.” He advocated the reviews 
and magazine reading for librarians of 
the smaller libraries. He thought the 
librarians in charge of large institutions 
could not devote much time to reading, 
but would do better service by keeping 
in touch with what the library, contained 
through the catalog, etc. 

Mrs M. A, Saunders of Pawtucket in 
presenting the topic “Meeting the pub- 
lic” detailed humorous incidents of her 
own career on meeting the public and 
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on the methods used to make the li- 
brary attractive to the public. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to the consideration of “Nature study 
and the library.” Mrs Mary E. Root 
of the Providence public library, Prin- 
cipal J. S. French of the Morris 
Heights schools, Mrs H. E. Walter and 
H. L. Madison, curator of the Roger 
Williams museum, dealt with the sub- 
ject “The value of nature study” from 
their various viewpoints. Much dis- 
cussion followed and the session was 
full of interest. 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows : 

President, Richard Bliss; vice-presi- 
dents, J. L. Harrison, E. L. Richard- 
son; secretary, Bertha Lyman; treas- 
urer, H. O. Brigham; members of the 
executive committee, H. L. Koopman, 
Ethan Wilcox, J. R. Borden. 





A New Court Proceeding 


Judge H. R. Stewart of the munici- 
pal court of Chicago has a list of books 


which he suggests to the boys to read 
when they come before his court. He 
sentences the boys to pay a fine, then 
vacates judgment and continues the 
case for 30 days, on their promise to 
keep off the streets, and to read as 
much of the books which he suggests 
as their leisure time will permit. He 
provides the boys with library cards 
and gives them the list of books on 
which they have to report to him when- 
ever he calls for them. The proceeding 
is watched with interest. 

The prescribed list of books is as 
follows: 

Bancroft’s Historical works; Green’s 
History of England; any good history 
of the United States; Dickens’ Pick- 
wick papers, Tale of two cities, David 
Copperfield; Scott’s Ivanhoe, Kenil- 
worth; Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, 
The Virginians; Emerson’s essays. 





“Concentrate all 
your thought upon 
the work in hand. 
The sun’s rays do not burn until brought 
to a focus.”—Alexander G. Bell. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Public library of Fitchburg, 
Mass., has bought about 1000 stere- 
oscopic views of different parts of the 
United States, Europe and the Holy 
Land. These are classified and boxed, 
and circulate as a book would for a 
period of two weeks. Special carrying 
cases and glasses are provided. 


Charles F. D. Belden has been ap- 
pointed to the office of State librarian 
of Massachusetts. Mr Belden has been 
librarian of the Social law library in 
Boston for some time. He graduated 
from Harvard law school in 1808, 
where he afterward became assistant 
librarian. This position he held until 
he was appointed librarian of the So- 
cial law library in September, 1908. 
Mr Belden has been named as a mem- 
ber of the Free library commission also, 
in place of Mr Tillinghast. 


The .report of the City library of 
Manchester, N. H., devotes consider- 
able space to an account of a pest in 
the shape of white ants, from which 
the library has been suffering. They 
were first discovered about a year ago 
in some public documents, which, on 
being moved from their place, were 
discovered to be full of holes. On 
further examination it was found that 
the ants had eaten through the pack- 
ing case and its contents and into the 
books which were piled on top, going 
through them from cover to cover. 

An attempt to rid the room and 
books of the pest by the use of formal- 
dehyde was made, but though a large 
quantity of it was used, and the room 
remained closed for 24 hours, no per- 
ceptible effect was produced. A tear- 
ing out of all the parts made of wood 
and the substitution of cement and 
whitewash stopped the ravages in that 
part of the library, but in other parts 
of the building the destruction by ants 
still continues. In one part the beams 
were so badly honeycombed that the 
building began to settle, and consider- 
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able effort must be kept up contin- 
uously to prevent the entire destruc- 
tion of the wood contained in the base- 
ment and partitions. 


The fifty-second annual report of the 
City library of Springfield names the 
erection of the two branch library build- 
ings, and the beginning of work on 
the new building for the main library, 
as the chief events of the year. Both 
of the branch libraries are the one- 
room type, with partitions made of low 
bookcases. The book room behind the 
delivery space is entirely open to the 
public, but accession past the delivery 
desk insures efficient control. 

The old library building has been 
moved to the back part of the site for 
the new building and will be used till 
the latter is finished. Then the library 
will be moved into the new building 
. and the old building will be removed. 
While the library was closed for 


three weeks, reference collections were 
sent to the high school, large numbers 


of books were deposited in the new 
branch library building, and each card- 
holder was allowed to borrow six works 
of fiction and any reasonable number 
of other books. More than 15,000v. 
were borrowed. The total number of 
volumes in the library May 1, 168,632. 
Up to the time of closing the library, 
the circulation was 71% per cent larger 
than for the corresponding months of 
the previous year. 

In buying new fiction the library 
chooses annually about too titles from 
current publications. Each book is 
carefully examined before it is placed 
in the library. The fiction issued last 
year was 60.1 per cent of the cir- 
culation. A copious supply of dupli- 
cate copies of standard fiction is al- 
ways on hand. During five years past 
the circulation of non-fiction for adults 
has increased in the main library build- 
ing 50 per cent. 

Circulars calling attention to the 
medical collection were sent to 300 
trained nurses, with the result that the 
use of the medical books increased 47 
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per cent. The children’s library re- 
ports that a few children are reading 
too much, and measures are under con- 
sideration for remedying the tendency. 

Post-cards were sent to printers, 
tailors, dressmakers and others, calling 
attention to the technical periodicals 
found in the periodical room. 

There were 14 exhibitions held in the 
art room. 

Central Atlantic 


Helen Rex Keller, for some time 
with the Drexel institute library, has 
severed her connections there and 
joined the staff of catalogers as second 
assistant, at Columbia university, New 
York City. ; 

Sarah C. Van d'Carr, for some time 
connected with the Public library of 
Newark, N. J., was married to Wil- 
liam J. De Lamater on May 22, at 
Stockport, N. Y. Their future home 
will be Hudson, N. Y. 


The Public library of Madison, N. J., 
issued an invitation for “Open house” 
May 26, from 2 to g p. m., for the li- 
brarians of the vicinity. The invitation 
was extended to librarians, assistants 
and trustees, with the idea of providing 
an opportunity to compare notes, dis- 
cuss methods and become better ac- 
quainted. 


The annual report of the Wilming- 
ton Institute free library notes a cir- 
culation of 257,757 v., with 66,311 v. 
on the shelves. The circulation in 
sociology and useful arts showed a 
considerable increase. The useful arts 
increased from 3447v. to 4038v., the 
largest increase made by any class ex- 
cept fiction. 

The appropriations by the city coun- 
cil for work with the blind, enabled the 
library to extend its work in this di- 
rection, and 492 books were read by 
blind readers. 

» Books were circulated through the 
schools, for home as well as for school 
use. 

A gift of $20,000 by W. P. Ban- 
croft was made for the purpose of 
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giving library privileges to readers out- 
side of the city. This library is per- 
haps the only one in the country which 
has a special endowment for this pur- 
pose. There are over goo out-of-town 
borrowers; among them persons living 
in three states outside of Delaware. 


William Dawson Johnston has been 
appointed librarian of Columbia uni- 
versity in succession to the late Dr 
James H. Canfield. Mr Johnston was 
for three years instructor in history 
at the University of Michigan and for 
two years instructor in history at 
Brown university. From 1900 to 1907 
Mr Johnston served in the Library of 
Congress and was librarian at the 
Bureau of education in Washington, 
1907-1909, going to Brooklyn public 
library on May I, as assistant librarian. 


During June and July the lower hall 
of the Lenox library building will be 
occupied by an exhibition of engravings 
after paintings by Raphael. These 
prints form a part of the collection 
formed by the late Dr Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, many being signed proofs. 
These engravings range from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. The 
illustration of the art of reproducing 
the work of the great masters in paint- 
ing at a time when there were no other 
methods of producing them, is the chief 
value of the present interesting and un- 
usual exhibition. 


Members of the staff of the Newark 
(N. J.) public library have been deeply 
interested in the problem of codperation 
between business libraries. 

A list of questions covering the ex- 
tent and scope of business libraries was 
sent to 14 libraries dealing with spe- 
cial material and to a few public li- 
braries having special departments to 
meet the needs of business men. A 
letter of inquiry accompanied the ques- 
tions, signed by F. B. DeBerard, statis- 
tician of the Merchant’s association of 
New York, as a first step toward un- 
dertaking codperative work, asking for 
suggestions and conference as to how 
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to make the work of such libraries 
most effective. There is much oppor- 
tunity for a work of that kind, and the 
outcome of the inquiries will be watched 
with interest. 


Central 


Carl B. Roden, acting librarian of the 
Chicago public library, was married 
June 2 to Harriette A. Johnson of Chi- 
cago. 

Ida M. Funkey, formerly librarian 
of the medical library at Jacksonville, 
Ill., has been elected librarian of the 
Presbyterian hospital, Chicago. 


Mrs K. M. Howze, for the past year 
in the Public library of Newark, N. J., 
has returned to Chicago to become li- 
brarian of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. 

The report of the Public library of 
Duluth, Minn., for 1908 shows a cir- 
culation of 135,809 v., an increase of 
14,876. Expenditures for books and 
periodicals $4596, with 3001 v. added, 
making a total of 52,347 Vv. in the li- 
brary. 

The interior of the building was re- 
decorated during the summer, and the 
increase in circulation is particularly 
gratifying on account of the fact that 
the library was practically closed while 
the work was in progress. 

The Americana department has been 
housed in larger quarters and an art 
collection established in the former 
Americana room. Both changes are an 
improvement over previous conditions. 


The report of the University’ of Illi- 
nois library shows 18,723 v. and 2606 
pamphlets added, making a total of 127,- 
10o6v. and 15,698 pamphlets. There 
were issued for home use 43,2I2v.; 
35,328 for library use. Expenditures 
were: Books $61,949: periodicals 
$4569; binding $3830; salaries $21,000. 
Periodicals received 1429; volumes cat- 
aloged 18,488. 

The library recommends that Sunday 
opening ‘be discontinued, as the privi- 
lege is used by so few. 

‘ A weekly column in the students’ 
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daily paper is filled with annotated 
reading lists on live subjects, new books 
added, and explanations of the classifi- 
cation, catalog and other library aids. 


Clara L. Abel, for 14 years connected 
with the Public library of Decatur, IIl., 
has severed her connection and has be- 
come children’s librarian of the Lincoln 
library at Springfield. Anna M. Boyd, 
formerly of the St Louis public li- 
brary, has been made children’s libra- 
rian at Decatur. 

South 


A gift of $25,000 for an additional 
branch library building in New Orleans 
has been made by Andrew Carnegie. 
With this gift Mr Carnegie’s benefac- 
tions to New Orleans reached $300,000. 


The report of the El Paso (Texas) 


public library for 1908 gives a circula- 
tion of 54,881 for the year. The num- 


ber of books in the library is 7431. Of 
this number, 2051 are government docu- 
ments, 980 children’s books and 376 in 


the reference department. 
The number of borrowers at the end 
of the year, 3612 adults, 933 children. 


The fifth annual report of the Car- 
negie library of Houston, Texas, 
records a year of successful activity. 
With 26,036 v. on the shelves the cir- 
culation reached 88,403 among 13,878 
cardholders. 

The library has codperated with the 
Lecture association in the presentation 
of free lectures during the past year. 
A number of traveling libraries were 
sent to various schools. An exhibition 
of the Chivers’ bookbindings was held 
at the library in March. There was 
also an exhibit of a collection of Bibles. 
Receipts for the year were $8187, ex- 
penditures, $7580. 


Pacific Coast 


E. N. Gillingham, state librarian of 
Oregon, resigned his position June 1 
to go into business. Edna May Haw- 
ley, assistant librarian for the past three 
years, has been appointed his  suc- 
cessor, 
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New Books 


Durability and economy in papers for 
permanent records, H. W. Wiley and 
C. H. Merriam. United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Report No. 89. In- 
cludes also Paper specifications by F. P. 
Veitch. 


' A pamphlet for the library school student. 


Sebastian, Frank Danby. $1.50. Mc- 
Millan. 


This story by the author of The heart 
of a child, does not carry the reader along 
for the sake of the story, as does its prede- 
cessor, but rather as a psychological study 
of the problem of how far a decent sort 
of boy to begin with, may be held down 
by a foolishly doting mother, who thinks 
she knows how to develop him into the sort | 
of man he should be. 


Little stories about little animals for 
little children. Holton. 6o0cents, Chil- 
dren’s Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 


Here is what the children’s librarian has 
been looking for—Little stories for little chil- 
dren. They are told in good English, in a 
simple, natural style, with no plot or any 
other burden for the minds of little listen- 
ers. Little pet animals are made to come to 
life, almost, and the child spirit is plainly 
felt throughout the little red volume. 


Choosing a vocation. Parsons. $1 
net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The late Dr Parsons had a theory which 
he put into practice in the Civic service house 
in Boston, that young people ought to receive 
practical tests and examinations to help de- 
termine their fitness for any trade or pro- 
fession as a life work. 

In this volume Prof. Parsons outlines the 
method of arriving at conclusions and >gives 
explicit directions for meeting and disposing 
of applicants for consultation. It is a new 
book on a new topic of live interest and 
ought to be in the sociological collection: of 
every library. 


Handbook of Louisiana libraries, 
Krause. New Orleans library club. 


The library spirit of the handful of mem- 
bers of the New Orleans library club, ani- 
mated by its president, Louise B. Krause 
(Illinois, ’98), is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. Its evidence, set forth’ by this 
Handbook, is not exceeded by any library 
organization and equaled by few. 

The Handbook is made up of direct in- 
formation concerning library extension and 
library equipment, gathered from standard 
sources, followed by an alphabetic list ‘of 
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libraries in Louisiana. Interesting facts con- 

cerning these libraries show the spirit of 

library progress is touching the most of 

them. ; 

Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley 
Howe 


The publication of The letters and 
journals of Samuel Gridley Howe 
(Dana Estes) serves to call attention 
to the career of a leading American 
philanthropist and to focus contem- 
porary thought, and it is to be hoped 
quite generally, on Dr Howe's pioneer 
work in behalf of the blind and the 
feeble-minded. His activities continu- 
ing throughout a long and busy life 
(1801-76), embraced a large number 
of worthy objects, and into each one 
of them he threw himself with the 
ardor of a moral crusader. He sym- 
pathized with the Greeks in their ef- 
forts to secure independence, and he 
was an active participant in the Greek 
revolution. He had an important part 
in the distribution of supplies to the 
Greek people after the close of hos- 
tilities with the Turks, and he took a 
leading part in the work of reconstruc- 
tion of A©gina and Corinth. He was 
associated with Lafayette in the relief 
work for the Poles, in 1831, and in 
carrying out this mission he was com- 
pelled to undergo a vexatious impris- 
onment in Prussia. Later, he was en- 
gaged in efforts to secure more ra- 
tional treatment for the blind, the 
feeble-minded and the insane, and to 
all of this work, besides the education 
secured from study and travel, he 
brought the trained mind of the phy- 
sician. His labors in this direction 
formed, in fact, his lifework, although 
he was never so completely absorbed 
in it that he could not lend his aid 
to many deserving forms of charitable 
work. He was interested in the cause 
of the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, 
and he gave generous support to his 
mission in America. He took an 
active part in the anti-slavery struggle 
and he served the Union cause by his 
membership on the Sanitary commis- 
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sion. The letters describe the vari- 
ous phases of his work with inter- 
esting detail, and they outline for 
the present generation the significance 
of this many-sided career, showing, 
in particular, the debt that charitable 
workers of the present owe to the 
humanitarian impulses and the effect- 
ive work of Dr Howe. 

In his labors to educate Laura Bridg- 
man and other blind mutes he was 
working in an entirely new field and 
one full of difficulties and obstacles. 
In the extracts, which are quoted 
freely in the second volume, from his 
reports of the work of the Perkins 
institution for the blind, in South Bos- 
ton, there is a revelation of patient and 
well-directed work, which has been 
the subject of careful study both here 
and abroad. 

Many of the letters are addressed 
to Charles Sumner. and Horace Mann, 
and several of the political and educa- 
tional topics of the time come in for 
ample discussion. The editorial work 
has been done, with extreme care, by 
Dr Howe’s daughter, Mrs Laura E. 
Richards. She has welded the letters 
into a comprehensive and coherent ac- 
count of his career, and in her own 
words she supplements the letters by 
an attractive picture of the home life 
of her father at Green Peace, in South 
Boston, and at Lawton’s Valley, near 
Newport, R. I. 

F. B. Sanborn, the friend and asso- 
ciate of Dr Howe, supplies an intro- 
duction to the volumes together with 
some remarks on the Greek revolution. 

During the years when Dr Howe 
was assisting the Greeks in their 
strugglé for independence he moved 
‘reely among all classes of the people, 
saw much of their ways of lifé, was in 
close touch with the military move- 
ments on land and sea, and as a result 
the letters dealing with this period 
(1825-30) form a valuable side-light 
on the history of the Greek revolution. 
Both volumes deserve to reach and in- 
terest a large number of readers. 

F, H. Wuitmore. 
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MORE MONEY REALIZED 


For BOOKS SOLD AT AUCTION 
than by any other method 








Ask your Brother Librarians who are 
utilizing our Services in disposing of 
their duplicate Books and Pamphlets, 
also Autographs 


The Merwin-Clayton Sales Company 


Auctioneers 
20-24 East 20th Street NEW YORK 
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L. B. unit wood stack 


A perfect wooden stack at last 


The single unit. To add additional section or sections, unbolt and take off either end, bolt 
additional unit in place, and bolt end to last section, 


For Reading, Reference and Children’s Rooms. Stronger, handsomer and less 
expensive than built-in shelving, with the great advantage that it may be easily 
and quickly increased in size, or as readily divided for use in different places. 
Both wall and free-standing forms. Heavy quartered oak, any finish. Also made 
in hight for stack room. Send for descriptive leaflet with prices. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Boston | Chicago New York 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great\Britain 
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Accuracy and 
Efficiency 


These are the distinctive characteristics of our library service. 


For many years we have conducted a special department devoted 


to the interests of libraries, which has been unusually successful 
in handling LIBRARY ORDERS. Our facilities are unsurpassed, 
as with our experience and our enormous book stock — which is 
more complete and more comprehensive than that of any other 
establishment in the entire country, covering every branch of 
literature and all grades of books — we are enabled to make the 
fullest possible shipments with the utmost despatch, and at 


the most satisfactory prices. 


PuBLic LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and 
UNIvERsiITIEs find it to their advantage 
to place their book orders with us. 


The attention of librarians is directed to the new and enlarged 
form of our MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 
The brief annotations, descriptions, or table of contents accom- 
panying each title, make this one of the most valuable aids 


to intelligent book selection. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Library desks 





Library Bureau cover top desk. Cat. no, 7346 

A high-grade desk at a moderate price, especially designed 
for the librarian and library administrative departments. Built 
on fine, simple lines, of massive appearance, but not over-heavy. 

Top drawers in pedestals will take 33-size card trays. Deep 
bottom drawers for correspondence in pamphlet boxes. Center 
drawer fitted with removable pin tray. Reference slides over 
each bank of drawers. 

The cover top protects work left on the desk, yet is low 
enough to allow all possible light on the writing bed and an unob- 
structed view. Pigeon-holes under cover top for current papers. 

Selected quartered white oak, antique finish. Back and 
sides sunk panelled. 

Size, 2 ft 84 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 


Library Bureau 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal street 162 Wabash avenue 316 Broadway 


Thirty-two salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
34 Newbury Street BOSTON, MASS. 





Photographic Reprint Cards 

The Publishing Board has begun to issue printed catalog cards for 
photographic reprints of modern language texts before 1660 contained in 
American College libraries. The first shipment contains cards for 68 pub- 
lished facsimiles and 18 facsimiles of which there is only one copy. Each 
card gives the names of the libraries in which the facsimile is to be found. 
Two cards are furnished for each title at the rate of three cents per title. 
Price of the first shipment of 86 titles is $2.58. Only a limited number of 
sets has been printed: 

Cards for the Smithsonian report of 1907 are ready for distribution. 
Price, $1.16. A few sets remain of the report for 1906. Price, $1.08. 

Cards for volumes 1-7 of Old South Leaflets are still in stock. Price, 


$2.95. 
List of Subject Headings 


The manuscript for the new edition will not be completed for several 
months. The Board, therefore, will print a limited number of the old edi- 
tion. Price, $2.00. 


A. L. A. Handbooks 


Price 15 cents each. 


4 Aids in book selection, Kroeger. 

3 Management of traveling libraries, Bullock. 
2 Cataloging for small libraries, Hitchler. 

1. Essentials in library administration, Stearns. 


A. L.A. Catalog Rules 


Author and title entries. Price, 60 cents. 


Guide to Reference Books vy Kroeger. 


Price, $1.50. 


A. L.A. Booklist 


$1.00 a year for 10 numbers. Single,copies 15 cents. 

A guide to the selection of the best new books for small libraries. 
The list is fully annotated and gives help to librarians in classification, the 
assignment of subject headings and the Library of Congress numbers. 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
Z 9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE 
48 HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
= DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
Se LIQUID PASTE 
Seepage WS 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














A Catalog of Selected Fiction 


We have compiled from a number of accredited lists of fiction a very com- 
plete and we believe a very satisfactory catalog. This catalog we 
purpose to publish in four standard editions, of 800, 1200, 1600 
and 2000 titles, respectively. : 


Libraries desiring abridgements of any of the four regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock 
editions. For special editions in which additions are required an 
extra charge per book is made. All editions are printed with or 
without Cutter Numbers. 


The complete catalog, 2000 titles, with or without Cutter numbers, is now 
ready ; also the edition of 800 titles, without Cutter numbers. 
With Cutter numbers, 5x74 inches, 147 p.; without Cutter 


numbers, 334x634 inches, 172 p. Single copies prepaid, 25c. 
Quantity price furnished on application. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
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neitber sensational nor sentimental. 


PR. D., LL.D, 


Send for “The Librarian’s Creed,” Free. 


The Kind of Books That Librarians Want 


The GARDEN of GIRLS. Ay Marian A. HILTon. 


Just a real, entertaining wholesome story. 
illustrations illustrate, and are bound in with the well-printed text. 


The STATESMANSHIP of ANDREW JACKSON. 
The only collection ever published of Jackson's writings—as interesting 


to the intelligent reader as it is valuable to the student. 
properly edited and annotated—with a good index and a comprehensive bibliography. 
Either of these books will be sent to Public Libraries onapproval. 


It will certainly interest and probably edify you 
THE TANDY-THOMAS CO., 31-33 East 27th Street, New York 


A book that will interest girls, but 
The 


Edited by Francis NEWTON THORPE, 


Well printed and bound and 








Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue 


CHICAGO 








consignments rapidly. 
Gold Medal 





Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding, 
Best construction and 
best materials. 


Facilities for handling 


St, Louis, 1904 











BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES 


FTER INVENTORY WE FIND AN 





OVERSTOCK ON A NUMBER OF 
IMPORTANT TITLES WHICH WE WILL 
CLOSE OUT AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


LIBRARIANS: sEND your LISTS 


OF BOOKS WANTED AND WE WILL | 
QUOTE VERY LOW PRICES ON WHAT | 


WE HAVE. 


BROWNE'S BOOKSTORE ciicaco 





So Many Conflicting Statements 


are made by dealers, that Librarians are some- 
times much in doubt as to where to spend their 
appropriations. In this connection we desire to 
state that instead of pursuing our usual custom of 
sending our clearance lists to dealers, we are 
sending them this season to Librarians only, thus 


| giving them THE OPPORTUNITY of securing 
| dealers’ discounts. 
| are ‘‘live ones,” 


All the books on these lists 


LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION ONLY 
SHERWOOD’S 


48-50 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Branches: 33-35 Liberty St.; I41 Fulton St. 
Always Compare Our Prices with Other Lists 








Foreign Books 


supplied at lowest rates. Largest 
stock of German Books; overstock 
of such closed out at special prices. 
Send for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co.., 25 Park Place, New York 





CATALOGING: 
, ESTHER CRAWFORD 


Price 25 cents, postpaid 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


CHICAGO 























Public Libraries 














THE BINDING OF A BOOK MUST BE 
ADAPTED TO THE QUALITY OF THE PAPER 


We are now prepared to offer a new style of re-binding which, please 
note, is adapted to the following conditions :— 
That modern papers are frequently too bad to sew through. 
That after use more than go%of books require careful oversewing. 
That books light in weight may have, and should have, a lighter 
binding than heavier books. 
That most re-bound books do not require as good a binding as 
new books. 
This specially designed Chivers’ re-binding will sustain more wear and tear than 
any other yet devised. 
Chivers’ bindings are used in 1,000 public libraries in all parts of the world. 


CHIVERS’ BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A 
GOLD MECAL | DIPLOME D'HONNEUR, | GRAND PRIX, GRAND PRIX, 
| Ss | |  Franco-British Exhibition 
ST. LOUIS, 1904 LIEGE, 1905 | MILAN, 1906. | LONDON, 1908. 




















OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to libraries, by procuring 
Out-of-Print and Scarce Books, and by importing English books. 

Our Educational Catalogue contains a full list of Supplementary 
Reading, indicating the grade to which each title is adapted. 

Our Clearance Catalogue contains overstock at special prices, and 
an alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions of Recent Pop- 
ular Fiction and Standard Library 12mos in one list. 

Our Library Catalogue of 3500 approved titles, following A. L. A. 
lines, is of great convenience to small libraries. 

Our Monthly Bulletin notices premptly every new book of importance. 
These Catalogues are sent on request. 
Three notable features of our service are: 


PROMPTNESS, THOROUGHNESS and LOW PRICES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books off All Publishers 
33 E. 17th Street, New York 
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Books in Demand at Every Library 





FOR CHILDREN 











Girls Who Became Famous 
By Sarah K. Bolton $1.50 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous 
By Sarah K. Bolton $1.50 


Historic Americans 
By Elbridge S. Brooks $1.50 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days 
By Geraldine Brooks $1.50 
Dames and Daughters of the Young 
Republic 
By Geraldine Brooks 
When America Was New 
By Tudor Jenks 
Heart—A Schoolboy’s Journal 
By Edmondo de Amicis 


Heidi—A Swiss Girl 


By Johanna Spyri 


$1.50 
$1.25 
50c 


50c 


Half a Dozen Boys 
By Anna C. Ray 


Half a Dozen Girls 
By Anna C. Ray 


75c 


Tse 


In the Navy 

By Warren L. Goss 
Jack Alden 

By Warren L. Goss 
Jed 


By Warren L. Goss 


75¢c 


75c 


75c 





FOR GENERAL USE 











Poetry of Robert Browning— 
A Criticism 


By Stopford A. Brooke net $1.50 


History of French Literature 
By F. Brunetiere 


History of the World 
By Victor Duruy 


$2.00 


$2.00 


Thomas Alva Edison 


By Francis A. Jones net $2.00 


Peace, Power and Plenty 


By O. S. Marden net $1.00 


Every Man a King 


By O. S. Marden net $1.00 


Mind Power and Privileges 

By A. B. Olston net $1.50 
Twenty Famous Naval Battles 

By E. K. Rawson $2.00 
Thesaurus of Words and Phrases 

By P.M. Roget $1.50 and $2.00 


The Young Malefactor 
By Thomas Travis 

In Tune With the Infinite 
By R. W. Trine 

What All the World’s a Seeking 
By R. W. Trine 


American Charities 
By A. G. Warner (new ed.) net $2.00 


net $1.50 


$1.25 


$1.25 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 














Public Libraries 








Bar Harbor, Me. 


PRES. ELIOT, of Harvard University, says: ‘‘The 
island is by far the handsomest piece of land on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States.” 


It has a great mountain chain surmounted by the highest peak’ 
on the Atlantic coast, with perfect valleys cut low between. 
Great cliffs that rival the palisades overlook the blue waters of 
Frenchman’s Bay—exquisite mirror lakes—magnificent drives— 
invigorating walks over mountain trails—cool breezes, perfumed by 
the pine and balsam—yachting—deep-sea fishing—trout and salmon 
in the lakes—swimming—golf—tennis—every known sport—a perfect 
water system — libraries —churches— musicales by world-famous 
stars—lectures by Mabie, Booker Washington and others at the 
swimming pool. The North Atlantic Squadron will be here this 
summer, as will Dr S. Weir Mitchell, Ambassador Bryce, Partridge 
the sculptor, and other distinguished men. 


VISIT 


Caroline L. Himebaugh’s 


FASCINATING LITTLE 


BOOK SHOP 


134 Main Street, BAR HARBOR, ME. 

















IT. PAYS TO CAREFULLY EXAMINE THE 
BARGAIN LISTS OF 


Caroline L. Himebaugh 


97 Reade Street New York City 























Pubkie bibrarres 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 
supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 

















PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1896-1909 


An average of 520 pagesa year is given of the 
best that is said and done in library work. 

It costs considerably more than One Dollar: 
a year to produce this. 

This situation must be changed. 

Shall this be done by charging Two Dollars: 


9 a year? 
WE B'STER Ss Or by decreasing the number of pages ? 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
156 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


THE ONE GREAT 
STANDARD AUTHORITY 
Chief Justice Melville W. ig yh a 
? uhe utmost value in accuracy of defini- OUR 


eae or LIBRARY BINDINGS 








President Eliot of Harvard: ‘‘A compact 
storehouse of accurate information.”’ 

Hamilton Wright Mabie: “In substance, 
arrangement and form it leaves nothing 





to be desired.”’ 

Boston Transcript: ‘A guide, counsel- 

or and friend to the stugent, the 
teacher, the literary man, and the 
household.” 
Write ‘for “‘Dictionary Wrinkles” and Specimen Pages, Free. 
Mention in your ee rooey this magazine ad Je- 
ceive a useful set of Colored Ma,s, pocket size, 
of the United rn Cuba, Panama, Etc. , 


Make sure that the Webster Dictionary you purchase is of 
the GENUINE SERIES, 2 | es on its deem the NAME 


G. &C.MERRIAM Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


e——— 





Include nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Volumes of Standard Fiction, and over 
Fifty Volumes of Juveniles, which are con- 
stantly being replaced by Public and Cir- 
culating Libraries. OUR LIBRARY 
BINDINGS will outwear the paper. 


* Send for Price List 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














Public Libraries 





Representative American Library Binder 
GILBERT D. EMERSON 


209 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 





BINDERIES 
The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
209 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 


Free Library of Philadelphia 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 








@, We will promptly furnish, upon request, designs 
and estimates for additional furniture and supplies 
needed by libraries already partly equipt. We 
call particular attention to our modern orms of 
display racks for new books, magazine 
racks, newspaper racks, settees, win- 
dow seats, bulletin boards and umbrella 
racks at moderate cost and of Library Bureau 
quality. 
Library Bureau 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








Publications of Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Picturesque America, unbound. 


Chambers’s Information, 2 vols., bound in 
half calf uniform with magazine. 


Chambers's Library, 2 vols. 
Chambers’s Papers for the People, bound, Library Primer $1.00 
12 vols. John Cotton Dana 
This is a brief statement of the 
principles underlying library organi- 
zation, administration and economy. 
° t d, 2 vols. aa 
Dick's Christian Philosopher, boun pote Indispensable for those beginning li- 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- brary work. 
tion. . Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries $ .75 


Gazetteer of Scotland, 11 vols., bound, 2 
or 3 fine engravings in each. 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac for John Cotton Dana 
1864-68, bound, 1 vol., coniains portraits 
of war veterans. ; 

British Magazine, vol. 138. 

Harper's Round Table, 1899, Jan. to Nov., 
unbound. 

St. Nicholas, vol 15, bound. 


illustrated London News, 6 vols., bound, 
1842, 44, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55,58; the year 52 
contains illustrations of first Exposition of 
the World. In back of each volume are Har- 
per’s Weekly for 1866-70, and Frank Leslie's 
Newspaper for 1866, 69. 


London Graphic, bound, 1874, 1 vol. 


A. MARSHALL 


2006 Seventh Ave., MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








“The committee cordially commends 
Notes on bookbinding for libraries to 
all librarians. We believe if its ad- 
vice is followed the library bookbind- 
ing of the country will be enormously 
improved.”—A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding. 

Cataloging (1908) $ .25 
Esther Crawford 

A manual intended for the un- 
trained cataloger, and full of helpful 
suggestions for the small public li- 
brary. The sample cards given are 
the best that are published. 

Public Libraries $1.00 a year 

A live, independent library maga- 
zine. 

















